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Ready Made Priest Cassocks 


Roman or Semi-Jesuit Style Cassocks — 
for the Clergy and Seminarian 
Our Ready Made Cassocks are available in sizes as listed in the 
chart below. We do not make alterations. Ready Made Cassocks 
are sold subject to your approval and may be returned within five 
days if you are not satisfied. 

Panama-Visco-Acetate Material 65% Dacron — 35% Visco- 
Crease resistant, light weight, Acetate Material 
durable, has the appearance of Light weight, good quality, 
fine woolens. Guaranteed fast wrinkle resistant, stain repellent. 


dye. Guaranteed fast dye. 
Roman or Roman or 
Semi-Jesuit Semi-Jesuit 
Style Cassock .. $25.00 Style Cassock . $32. 50 
Sash for Semi-Jesuit Cassock Sash for Semi- Seoul Cassock 
is additional. is additional. 


No. 4B-17 Tie-on-Sash $3.25 ea. No. 4B-16 Snap-on-Sash $4.50 ea. 


16 SIZES LISTED BELOW IN SEMI-JESUIT OR ROMAN STYLE 
(either material.) 
When ordering please specify style and number desired. 

















Back Chest Collar Sleeve 
No. Meas. Meas. Size Length 
B5638 56 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5640 56 in. 40 in. 15) in. 32 in. 
B5642 56 in. 42 in. 16 in. 32 in. 
B5644 56 in. 44 in. 164 in. 32 in. 
B5838 58 in. 38 in. 15 in. 32 in. 
B5840 58 in. 40 in. 15) in. 32 in. 
B5842 58 in. 42 in. 16 in. 3214 in. 
B5844 58 in. 44 in. 16) in. 321 in. 
B5846 58 in. 46 in. 17 in. 32 in. 
B6038 60 in. 38 in. 15 in. 334 in. 
B6040 60 in. 40 in. 15) in. 33 in. 
BG6042 60 in. 42 in. 16 in. 33) in. 
eee: 60 in. 44 in. 16) in. 33), in. sign, pe 
6046 60 in. 46 in. 17 in. 33 in. No. 4B Semi-Jesuit Sty! ° 
- : - : - yle No. 4B Roman Style 
Boece S in. = in. 1et ia. 34 in. Ready Made Cassock Ready Made Cassock (E) N 
i 5242 52 in. 2 in. 34 in. $25.00 — $32.50 $25.00 — $32.50 weight 
per ya 
' No. F5 
linen, | 
yard . 
No. F4 
THREE DISTINCTIVE STYLES ATTRACTIVELY PRICED linen. ¥ 
] 


Choice of black, red, white, purple or green Cassocks 
(A) No. B11. Buttonless (B) No. B10. Back View (C) No. B10. Front View] P& yar 
Belt-On Altar Boy Cas- —Roman Style Altar Boy of Button-On-Style Alta (E)* 7 
sock has hook-and-eye Cassock patented remov- Boy Cassock. Cape and front. C 

























collar and belt front. abe toggle buttons. Sash additional. 
Cassock Poplin Poplin Poplin Correct F) N 
Age Down Back Button-on Belt-on Zipper Length of linen to 
Cassock Measurement No. B10, Eo. No. Bll, Ea. No.Bi2,Ea. Surplice | ered wi 
8 Yrs. 40 in. $7.75 = O7.79 $8.25 18 in. FNo, F6 
9 Yrs. 42in. nw 8.25 Sx 8.25 8.75 20 in. } 
10 Yrs. 44in. —“S 8.75 <3 8.75 9.25 20 in. Sie 
11 Yrs. 46in. 58 9.00 “2 9.00 9.50 20 in. #(G) N 
12 Yrs. 48in. £8 9.50 sO 9.50 10.00 22 in. Flinen y 
13 Yrs. 50 in. — 10.50 £2 10.50 11.00 22 in. Filet L 
14 Yrs. 52in. SB 10.75 Z@ 10.75 11.25 22 in. . 
15 Yrs. 54in. B@ 11.25 2S 11.25 11.75 24in, Foss: 
16 Yrs. S6in. 58 11.75 OF 11.7 12.25 24 in. | No. F5C 
17 Yrs. $8 in. SS 12.25 poo 12.25 12.75 24 ia. Tbottom 
18 Yrs. 60 in. 13.00 SS 13.00 13.50 26 it. TNo F5Q 
19 Yrs. 62 in. 13.75 = 13.75 14.25 26 in. : 


For Cassocks larger than standard sizes shown above please write for price No. Af 
Please specify STYLE * COLOR « SIZE when ordering 0. FS 





sertion ¢ 
(D) No. B71. Altar Boy Surplice. Fine weariay No. F5( 
Marquisette with lace. Made extra full. Leng 
18 eo 24 inch. Hach .......+.-. Bot) E 
No. B70. Same as No. B71 but without lat (H) Ne 
— Length 18 to 24 inch. Each . $3. linen 
aN (E) No. B60. Altar Boy Surplice. Light weight lao wi 
.\ cotton material. Sanforized. Made extra ful e of ( 
Length 18 to 24 inch. Each at botto 
No. B61. Same as No. B60 but with lace. Mai No, F5¢ 
extra full. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each... 
(F) No. B62. Rubrical Altar Boy a 
forized. Rubrical banding in all church © 
made extra full. Specify color banding desift 
when ordering. Length 18 to 24 inch. Each 
Size 26 inch 50¢ additional 
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23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. Telephone FRanklin 2-87 
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A 2 , 
igported Select Quality Pure trish Linen 


Altar Cloths — Priest Albs and Surplices 


Altar Linens — Linen by the Yard 
When ordering Altar Cloths, specify finished length, 
inluding side drops, and finished width including front 
drop. Made to order only and are not returnable. Two 
ich hem on sides and one inch hem on back. Maximum 


















































width 32 inches including front drop. , 


(A) No. F7 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
eed medium weight linen, eyelet 
(ross design, per yard....... $4.00 
(B) No. F15 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
eed medium weight linen, Cross 
design, per yard $4.50 
(C) No. F9 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
eed medium weight linen, Cross 
SS ae $ 6.00 
(D) No. F8 Altar Cloth. Embroid- 
eed medium weight linen, IHS de- 
sign, per yard $4.75 





vie (E) No. F6* Altar Cloth. Medium ing sheer celanese ......... $8.25 
0 weight linen, hemstitched with lace, (K) No. F900 Surplice. Fine quality 
i MSissiprisetabnad $3.75 lace, embroidered with IHS and 
No. F5* Altar Cloth. Medium weight Cross design ............. $31.50 
linen, hemstitched without lace, per No. F900 Alb to match Surplice. 
Se: 25  ~=Light weight linen top ..... $25.50 
No. F4* Altar Cloth. Medium weight ss 
linen, without lace or hemstitching, (L) Fl F2 
iE «sccresecesceseses $3.00 _ Pergo ri aah pons 
Style Altar * 7 3 . se mice... 6 d ° ‘5 
Cape sal ll a hem i — and Corporal 60 6.00 .65 6.60 
al. P em on back. Purificator... .65 6.60 -70 7.20 
Corea |p) No. F601 Alb. Light weight Pall. 65 6.60 .70 7.20 
Length of | lien top. Fine quality lace,embroid- Finger Towel .50 4.80 .55 5.40 
Surplice J ered with IHS design ...... $21.75 Stole Collar.. .35 3.60 40 4.20 
18 ia No. F601 Surplice to match Alb. Fi PlainHem *F2 Hemstitched 
20 in ---++$24.50 pyre IRISH LINEN BY THE YARD 
20 in bi No. 505 Alb. Light weight (M) i keies elie 
22 in. fllnen with 6-inch bands of heavy No. FO* Light weieh - 1.19 
os in tile Lace at bottom and insertion. No. Paes bates Rg yd. ... 147 
SME Sars csceeesecceveves $19.25 No. F4** Heavy weight, yd. ..... 1.69 
24 in. [No F503 Alb, as above, with lace at No. F2* Handkerchief we., yd. .. 1.70 
24 in. | bottom only : $16.75 * ~ io —— Albs oe Seapine 
o OB MERE ELEY ww ete ee eee eee . ** loth % Al i " i 
a No. F503 Lace Surplice to —< ‘> Albs oud Guaglien. ee ee 
aah No. F 504 Alb, as above, with in- 
ee $16.75 
ae No. F504 Surplice to match Alb. 
thout let(H) No. F509 Alb. Light weight 
zine weigh linen with richly embellished 12-inch 
extra ful} 4e of Cross. IHS and Grape design 
ey 2 32] bottom. PPT 
ee No. F509 Surplice to match Alb. 
rplice. he ns stereos $45.00 
irch colos No. 501 Alb. Plain light weight 
ne oe - linen (Not illustrated) ....$15.00 
- Each *"USurplice to match.......... $10.25 


ON 
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Kase o£ HANSEN [fi 


NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


(1) No. F502 Alb. Light weight 
linen, cross design embroidered 
banding. Guaranteed fast colors — 
Red, Green, Black, Purple and Yel- 
low. Please state color desired. 

$21.00 


aa asatdal i cecal acatae mipsataiete $16.50 


(J) No. F925 Surplice. Embroidered 
non-wrinkling sheer celanese. Ideal 
for traveling purposes...... $14.00 
No. F850 Surplice. Plain non-wrink- 







Telephone FRanklin 2-8/750 














































(B) The Semi-Jesuit Style Cassock 
has a convenient buttonless front, 
Roman form fitting back. 


(C) A Clerical Cloak is more 
distinctive than an overcoat when 
worn over a cassock. Tailored in 
either Gabardine or Kersey with 
velvet collar or collar of same mia- 
terial. Made with or without arm- 
slits. 

(D) The Ferraiolone is worn in 
the Pulpit and at commencement 
exercises, banquets and receptions. 


material. Ideal for warm weather. 


No. A938 

All-Wool Gabardine Cloth. Heavy 
weight. Long wearing. 

No. A558 

All-Wool French Surah cloth. 
Lightweight. Wrinkle resistant. 
No. A758 

All-Wool Imported Gabardine 
from Switzerland. Lightweight. 


Americas Finest \ASSOUK 


CUSTOM HAND-TAILORED BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


Assured Quality and Distinctiveness Without Extravagance 
There is no question that a garment hand-tailored to your individual measurement; 
is more comfortable and better fitting. Let your next Cassock be a HANSEN Cassock 


Bishops, red metal cord for Do. 
mestic Prelates. 


(F) The House Cassock has Cape 
attached and additional half sleeves. 
Trimmed with red or purple piping 
and buttons according to rank of 
Prelate. 


(G) The Choir Cassock without 
train is worn by Bishops and Mon. 
signori. Illustrated with Mozetta 
and Rochet as worn by a Bishop. 


(H) The Cappa Magna, worn bya 


from France. Light weight. 

No. A987 

All-Wool Imported Panama Cloth 
from Belgium. Light weight. 
No. A946 

Imported Silk-Warp Henrietta 
Cloth from Switzerland. The fines. 


Prices start at $79.50. Write for samples of material and easy self-measurement blank ae 
(A) The simplicity of the lines of (E) The Purple Roman Cloak js and 
Hansen’s design Roman Style Cas- tailored of purple light weight ma. | ™° 
sock is highly recommended. terial. Piping of gold metal cord for | YOU! 





Purple for Bishops and Right Rev- Bishop, is illustrated with fur Cape Cc 

erend Monsignori, black for Very and lace Rochet. Fur Cape available 

Reverend Monsignori and Clergy. in Ermine or Coney. 
eeee#ee¢e 

No. A969 No. A956 

All-Wool Basketweave Cloth. Light Faille Weave Rayon Cloth. Light 

weight. For year round wear. weight. Dressy and durable. 

No. A990 No. A951 

All-Wool Worsted Cloth. Medium Pure Silk Cloth. Light weight. Ideal | Rom; 

weight. Wrinkle resistant. for summer and travel. Rom: 

No. A955 No. A911 Rom: 

Tropical all wool lightweight All-Wool Imported Serge Cloth} Bene 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES OF MATERIALS AND EASY SELF- 
MEASUREMENT BLANK — PRICES START AT $79.50 









D. B. HANSEN & SON)} 


he Mouse of HANSEN 


23 NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Telephone FRanklin 2-87: 
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Needlecraft \BSTMENTS 


BY THE HOUSE OF HANSEN 


-assock. | 4 combination of skilled handwork with materials of unusual beauty 
t blank. explain why Hansen’s Needlecraft Vestments are recognized as the Stand- 
“loak is of Excellence. These American made vestments vie in artistic achieve- 
ght ma. | ment with importations and are attractively priced. Inquiries regarding 





cord for | Your vestment requirements are invited. 
for Do. (A) No. Y6655. Angel Wing design 
Damask material, in all Church colors. 
“l Cape Woven Cross design banding. Embroid- 
Sleeves. ered IHS or AXPO emblem. 
€ piping 
rank of Unlined Lined 
Roman Chasuble ..... $41.50 $47.00 
wifes Roman Cope ........ 52.50 63.60 
id Mon. Roman Dalmatics .... 83.50 94.50 
ry na Benediction Veil ..... 22.75 27.50 
Bisho Preaching Stole ..... LINED ONLY 9.50 
P. Gothic Chasuble ..... 54.75 62.50 B 
orn bya Gothic Cope ........ 57.50 67.50 
‘ur Cape Gothic Dalmatics .... 96.00 108.00 
ivailable 
(B) No. ¥6305. Crucifixion design Cela- 
nese material, in all Church colors. 
; Woven Cross and Wheat design band- 
os Light ing. IHS or AXPO emblem. 
Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
ht. Ideal | Roman Chasuble. . $47.50 $53.00 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.00 $73.50 
Roman Cope ..... 65.00 76.75 Gothic Cope ...... 69.00 78.75 





Roman Dalmatics . 99.75 114.50 Gothic Dalmatics . . 116.00 129.75 
ze Cloth} Benediction Veil .. 25.50 31.00 Preaching Stole. .LINED ONLY 11.00 


ee. (C) No. ¥6340. Large Cross design Damask material, in all Church colors. 


Woven Chalice design banding. IHS or AXPO emblem. 


na Cloth Unlined Lined Unlined Lined 
ght. Roman Chasuble. . $49.75 $54.50 Gothic Chasuble .. . $64.75 $75.25 

Roman Cope ..... 65.25 76.25 Gothic Cope ...... 68.50 78.75 
enrietta Roman Dalmatics .111.00 124.00 Gothic Dalmatics . . 123.00 134.75 
he finest Benediction Veil .. 27.00 32.25 Preaching Stole..LINED ONLY 12.25 





READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL SUITS 


No. 5A700 All Wool Tropical, medium weight, excellent wearing quality, ready to 


wear tailored black Clerical Suits. (Coat and Trousers).................. $52.50 
Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical Suits: 
WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


BACK LENGTH OF YOUR INSEAM LENGTH OF TROUSERS 
PRESENT SUIT COAT 


Available in seventeen sizes which assures a good fitting suit for the average man. 
We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Suits. If the Suit is not satis- 
factory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 

READY TO WEAR ALL WOOL BLACK CLERICAL TOPCOATS 
No. 5A701 Topcoats are made of a good quality all wool black medium weight, rich 


appearing, Gabardine with zip-out all wool lining....................... $75.00 
Available in all regular sizes. Measurements required for ready to wear Clerical 
Topcoats: WAIST, CHEST, HEIGHT INSEAM LENGTH OF SLEEVE 


We do not make alterations on our ready made Clerical Topcoats. If for any reason 
the Topcoat is not satisfactory, you may return it within ten days without obligation. 


No. 5A700 HAND TAILORED BLACK CLERICAL SUITS AND TOPCOATS 
For years we have been headquarters for custom made, hand tailored black Clerical Suits, Topcoats and 
Overcoats, to individual measurements. We use only the finest quality, all wool fabrics. A complete set 
samples and easy self-measurement form will be sent upon request. 


ONS|| /Z = 
| be Khoa of HANSEN aH 32 D. B. HANSEN & SONS 


375 el 
NO. FRANKLIN ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. ee 











(CCoMMUNICATIONS FROM Our Reapers 





On “Catholic Liberals’’: 


Frater Dissents... 


EDITORS: 

Msgr. Doyle’s article on ‘Catholic 
Liberals” (HPR, Jan., 1960) is an un- 
substantiated misrepresentation of a 
large and respectable portion of the 
Catholic press in America. It is written 
in language that is as sophormoric as it 
is reminiscent of an anti-papal pam- 
phlet published by a bigoted protestant 
of 17th century England. Its publica- 
tion reflects on the editoral integrity of 
your magazine. 

“Salva reverentia” and respectfully 
yours, | am 

FRATER JONATHAN Foster, O.F.M. 
St. Joseph Seminary 
Teutopolis, Illinois 


Father Agrees... 
EDITORS: 

Msgr. Doyle’s article on “Catholic 
Liberals” was both interesting and 
timely, for in not a few quarters the 
mentality he describes does exist, seek- 
ing to propagate itself among Catholics. 

It is not only a question of the name 
“liberal,” but of the thing liberalism 
connotes. 

Secularist liberals repudiate not only 
the divinely revealed law, but any ob- 
jective moral law even in the purely 
natural order. For them, man is the 
master and measure of all things, and 
the only natural law which can be ad- 
mitted is how people do act, not how 
they should act in accordance with what 
human nature is in itself. 


502 


On the same lines they think of the 
“Lay State” under pluralistie condi- 
tions, applying only secular principles 
in individual, domestic, economic and 
political life. 

It has been said that in their liberal 
program they are “fighting the right 
battle for the wrong reasons” and that 
Catholics “should fight the same battle 
for the right reasons.” 

But the very ideas of the liberals 
about human dignity (considered inde- 
pendently of God), about freedom (so 
often degenerating into license), and 
about progress (along purely material- 
istic lines), are not ours; and if we see 
these as aggravating rather than pro- 
viding a remedy for social ills, are we 
to let the liberals call the tune lest, by 
protesting, we be accused of causing 
discord? 

There comes to my mind a fine pas- 
sage by W. G. de Burgh, Professor of 
Philosophy at Reading University. He 
had the insight, although a non-Catho- 
lic, to write in his book The Legacy of 
the Ancient World (p. 575): 


Secularist humanism, such as is ad- 
vocated in many quarters at the pres- 
ent time .. . since it is grounded on a 
mutilation of our nature and experi- 
ence, is not to be regarded as human- 
ism, but as a travesty of humanism. 

Integration in a theocentric world- 

view, as in a Christian philosophy, is 

requisite even for the satisfaction of 

a man’s cultural aspirations. 

We Catholics certainly are committed 
to the belief that the only adequate 
basis for public and private morals is 
the religious basis; and we are obliged 
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THE QUALITY OF ALTAR BREADS 


As in Old Testament times only the most 
pure matter was prescribed for sacrifice, so in 
the Christian Era the bread for the Eucharistic 
sacrifice must possess all the perfections of 


bread to be fitted for this sublime purpose. 


The outward appearance of altar bread 
should be most recognizably that of bread, 
without the shiny appearance of a confection. 
A pure whiteness of color ought to be main- 
tained both in the flour and in the baked 
breads. 


Density must be sufficient to produce in the 
receiver a positive tactile experience. Altar 
breads ought to be thick enough to lend per- 
ceptible quality to their density and to prevent 
breakage in handling. A surface texture on the 
breads lends beauty, makes distribution easier 
by precluding adherence of two breads and pre- 
vents the breads from slipping too easily 


through the fingers of the priest. 


Altar breads should be soluble for con- 
venient reception but not so instantaneously 
soluble so as to lessen the sense perception of the 


recipient. 


The temper of the breads must be neither 
too brittle nor too soft. Brittleness causes 
breads to break in handling; softness hints at 


staleness. 


Through our scientific processes and specially 
designed baking and cutting equipment, we 
believe our breads fulfill the preceding specifi- 
cations to the highest degree possible. Import- 
ant, too, is the fact that by hermetic” sealing 
they retain these qualities completely for in- 


definite periods. 


Our baking and shipping of altar breads is 
not intended to disrupt the traditional pattern 
of distribution by nuns. We make them 
available to you through your present source. 
If you are unsuccessful through your present 


source, please contact us. 


Our activity is carried on with the approval 
of His Excellency, Most Reverend Russell J. 
McVinney, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Providence, 
R.I. 


* A recent interpretation of Canon Law pre- 
scribing the length of time that altar bread 
may be kept before Consecration holds that 
hermetically sealed altar breads may be kept 
for extended periods of time unopened before 
use. We will send you a copy of this statement 


by a noted theologian upon request. 


Reprints of this advertisement are available 


NO. 3 IN A SERIES 


CAVANAGH & SONS, INC. 


Bakers of Altar Breads 


305 Putnam Ave., Smithfield, R. I. 
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THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


to stand for a reconstruction of society 
according to Christian principles. 

It is unjust to accuse us of being re- 
actionaries against all change and to 
charge us with defending impossibly 
outmoded conditions as a precaution 
against liberal abuses; it is unjust be- 
cause we are opposed, as Catholics, to 
excesses and to the divorce of society 
from all restraints demanded by the 
natural moral law. 

It is true that, although error has no 
rights, erroneous consciences must be 
respected. But there is an objective 
moral law, even though others do not 
understand it; and where we meet with 
erroneous consciences, it is surely our 
duty not to let them dictate our con- 





duct, but to lead them to a knowledge of 
the truth. 

Since we cannot hope for more than 
a partial success, there must come a 
stage where, proclaiming Christian prin- 
ciples, we will be obliged to protest 
against violations of the natural moral 
law, refuse to accept advantages made 


legal by a secularist and liberal ma- 


jority, and exercise minority rights to 


influence legislation as far as possible 
and by every legitimate means in a 
right direction. 

Catholics who say that in principle 
they can stand for the Catholic outlook, 
but that in practice they can side with 
the liberals, really do need to ponder 





spectus of courses write to 





Institute of Spiritual Theology 
Ninth Summer Session 
July 5 to July 29 


Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois 


An integrated course in spiritual theology and allied subjects 
for the spiritual director offered to all priests and professed 
brothers by a staff of Dominican theologians. 
modations for resident students. 


Fr. Jordan Aumann, O.P., 
Institute of Spiritual Theology, 
Dominican House of Studies, 
River Forest, Illinois. 


Limited accom- 
For information and pro- 























CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
(One of a Series) 


Cen MaRrines 1c 





BUILT AFTER LAWSON ASSOCIATES CAMPAIGNS 


St. Pius Regional High School 
Festus, Jefferson County, Missouri 


Our Objective................... $300,000 
SeMOT. cccccccccccscesccesse CORRS 


There is no reason why every parish in the land 
can not have the schools which are needed to- 
day. A Lawson Associates Area Representative 
will be pleased to visit you for a discussion of your 
funds needs, without cost or obligation. Write or 
telephone, collect, any of our offices today. 


LAWSON ASSOCIATES. .... 


fund rairing (iunsel 


Home Office: 
53 North Park Avenue 
Rockville Centre, New York 
Rockville Centre 6-8000 


Branches: 
3545 Lindell Boulevard 24 North Wabash Avenue 101 Jones Building 
St. Louis 3, Missouri Chicago 2, Illinois Seattle 1, Washington 
Jefferson 5-6022 Financial 6-4504 Mutual 2-3691 
430 West Monroe Street 2015 J Street 624-736 Granville Street 
Jacksonville 2, Florida Sacramento 14, California Vancouver, B. C. 
Elgin 3-3226 Hickory 6-5759 Mutual 4-2618 




















THE HOMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 


over just such an article as Msgr. Doyle 
has written. 
Lesutie RuMmBLE, M.S.C., 8.T.D. 


Sacred Heart Seminary 
Kensington, N.S.W. 
Australia 


And Brother, Too 


EpIToRs: 

Congratulations to Monsignor Doyle 
on his January, 1960, article. I don’t 
see how the Liberals will be able to 
squirm out of the corner into which the 
writer has pushed them. There is only 
one tendency of the Liberals that he 
has missed. A Liberal will be scornful 
of the “authoritarianism” of a Spanish 
bishop who speaks out strongly in 
matters concerned with morality, but 
he approves wholeheartedly of increas- 
ing the power of labor leaders to the 
point where all workers can be coerced 
into unions (even the type of unions 
the Popes have warned against) in 
order to make a living! Because of the 
Liberals’ advocacy of great power in 
the hands of such secular agencies, even 
“Welfare Liberalism” can become very 
dangerous, because when a government 
or some other group gains sufficient 
power, it can supersede the authority of 
the Church and nullify one’s freedom to 
follow his conscience. 

Another thought that struck me while 
I was reading the article is this: many 
of the Liberals would agree with Mon- 
signor Doyle that we should not have 
“private interpretation” of encyclicals 
—but they hold that the interpretation 
that must be accepted is their own! 
And when they can’t interpret a papal 
statement to suit their purposes, then 
they put it in a special file marked 
“Not to Be Quoted.”’ One such state- 
ment is that of Pius XII in his 1952 
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Christmas Message about the coercion 
of workers into labor organizations. 
When this was first quoted, one of the 
Liberals blithely brushed it off as apply- 
ing “to the Iron Curtain countries.” 
Upon someone’s pointing out that the 
Holy Father had explicitly stated in 
this same passage that he was speaking 
“to the free world,” a pall of dead 
silence was placed over this passage. 
Since then, it has been considered in 
very bad taste to mention it! 

It was the editor of Frar, Father 
Rudolf Harvey, O.F.M., who once re- 
marked that the Liberal allows every- 
one complete freedom to agree with 
him. 


A TEACHING BROTHER 


Editors’ note: Even anticipating as 
we did a large demand for additional 
copies of the January issue in placing 
our order with the printer, every copy 
was bought up within a week after that 
issue appeared. In an effort to satisfy 
those who wanted reprints of Msgr. 
Doyle’s controversial article, we even 
resorted to sending out uncorrected gal- 
leys. The mail, incidentally, was over- 
whelmingly in favor of the hard-hitting 
case of Monsignor Doyle. 

We shall give 
“Liberals” a rest now, except to print 
two letters representative of the oppos- 
ing reactions to Father Ferdinand 
Falque’s “Marks of Modern Liberal- 
These will appear in our April 


“Liberalism” and 


ism.” 


issue. 


Conditions for Just Nuclear War 
EDITORS: 

Apparently Father Rumble must have 
pleased Archbishop Roberts, S.J., when 
he opened up for serutiny the position 
of the Catholie Chureh on nuclear war. 
It has been and remains the Archbish- 
op’s desire that this question be studied 
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The Reverend Father Arthur A. Barth, 
Superintendent of Education 
of the Diocese of Wichita 


“Good Reading” 


STOWS 


in Kansas 





Have you wondered how to create more interest in better 
reading? Here Father: Barth tells of a plan which ts 


working in has diocese! 


**As Superintendent of Education of 
the Diocese of Wichita, I am con- 
vinced that there must be continuing 
effort on the part of both teachers 
and priests to instill in all young 
people of today an appreciation of 
good reading, particularly while they 
are of school age. Furthermore, 
every attempt must be made to pro- 
vide, in the homes of students, pub- 
lications of outstanding quality such 
as magazines and books which will 
complement what is being taught in 
the school. 

**For several years the Catholic 
Digest National Catholic Decency 


in Reading Program has been of 
particular value as an aid in teach- 
ing students appreciation for Catho- 
lic and good general interest maga- 
zines, as well. The office of the 
diocesan superintendent of educa- 
tion has repeatedly recommended 
to pastors, priests and parents this 
after school program for the exten- 
sion of good reading. Through the 
Catholic Digest Program millions 
of copies of selected publications 
have made their way into thousands 
of homes, both Catholic and non- 
Catholic.” 


May we suggest that good reading is an important reason 
for obtaining complete details now! Write Catholic 
Digest, Inc. or the National Catholic Decency in Reading 
Program, 2959 No. Hamline Ave., St. Paul 13, Minn. 
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and re-studied, and Father Rumble set 
about doing just that in your September 
and October issues of HPR. 

The “exchange” between such emi- 
nent scholars and priests in the Febru- 
ary issue should satisfy Archbishop 
Roberts still more because it helped to 
bring important issues into still sharper 
focus. 

Priests in this country must have seen 
a pertinent NC news release in their 
diocesan weeklies. To make it part of 
more permanent record, allow me to give 
a small quotation from that release of 
Jan. 22, 1960. 


Vienna—(NC). Bishop Paulus 
Rusch of Innsbruck-Feldkirch said 
here that use of atomic weapons could 
be morally justified only if all four of 
the following conditions were present: 

The war must be strictly a defen- 
sive one against an unjust attack. 

The basic values of an entire na- 
tion, such as the Christian faith and 
Christian way of life, must be at 
stake. 

The effects of the atomic weapon 
must be controllable. 

Atomic weapons can be resorted to 
only if no other sufficient means of 
defense is available. 

Respectfully submitted, 
P. C. CoyLe 
Fair Lawn, New Jersey 


Father Rumble’s Service 


EDITOR: 

Father Leslie Rumble is to be thanked 
for his articles exploding the claims of 
the pacifists. He has made a notable 
contribution not only to the survival of 
this nation, but to world peace. Both of 
these are threatened by the posture of 
weakness and defenselessness that the 
pacifists advocate (and the Communists 
are surely eagerly hoping for). 

May I point out some of the historical 
falsities that many advocates of “coex- 
istence at any price” rely upon? 
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It is commonly heard that the United 
States could afford its principle of self- 
reliance in its early years because of its 
“isolation,” but that such policy of con- 
finement is not longer possible because 
the globe has shrunk to “one world.’ 
This, of course, is nonsense. 

The citizens of Revolutionary 
America were threatened by foreign 
powers in a way in which they have 
never been since. Britain, Spain, and 
France—to say nothing of the hostile 
Indian nations—were on our borders. 
British troops remained on American 
soil long after the Revolution. And 
Canada, of course, was not the friendly 
neighbor she is now. 

If danger of military attack were 
enough to make us surrender our inde- 
pendence and throw down our arms— 
surely the Americans of 1776 should 
have done just that. The United States, 
both in 1776 and in 1812, was faced 
with—and, indeed, underwent a taste 
of—wholesale 


destruction, massacre, 
and slaughter. No moralist would 


then have dared suggest that because of 
this fact the nation should wave the 
white flag of surrender. Patrick Henry 
surely was speaking a principle of 
morality (good now as then): death 
One has a right to 
die defending a basie and important 
right. A virgin has the right to die de- 
fending her virginity, and citizens have 
the right to choose death before seeing 
the rape of their liberties. 

It seems to be the manner of death 
that disturbs the pacifists. Death, 
let it be said, is death. Whether it be 
by grape shot or radiation, by the ter- 
rible starvation induced by siege, or by 
the choking horror of poison gas; come 


rather than slavery. 


it by armies bearing lance and sword, as 
to Carthage, or with firebombs, as to 
Tokyo—death is the great finality. It 


is irrevocable, and it is personal to each 
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man. Never, however, have Americans 
been urged to regard death as too hor- 
rible a price for the defense of their 
homeland. 

Death faced John Paul Jones aboard 
the Bon Homme Richard with full fi- 
nality and with almost complete cer- 
tainty. His ship was sinking; he was 
outgunned and outnumbered; and Lan- 
dais aboard the Alliance had gone mad 
and turned his guns upon his ally. 

We may suggest that Jones escaped 
death because he scorned it—a faint 
echo of the Biblical injunction that he 
who seeks to save his life shall lose it. 

Pacifism, in fact, contains the dan- 
ger of becoming a form of dangerous 
materialism which views the life of the 
body as more precious than the life of 
the spirit. That surely can be the only 








explanation of all of this regarding of 
nuclear war as “the ultimate horror.” 
No war, no matter how horrible or wide- 
spread, is the ultimate horror. The de- 
struction of civilization is not the ulti- 
mate horror. Nay, even the obliteration 
of the human race is not the final horror. 

The last horror is that men will pre- 
fer to live in acquiescence with the 
devil. The last most disgusting fact 
will be that men did not choose to die 
bravely in defense of their souls. 

If this echoes another era, if it does 
not suit the sociologists among us—even 
those sociologists who admit theology 
—we can only say that it has served to 
make other generations holy and other 
individuals saintly. 

FRANK Morriss 
W heatridge, Colorado 
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EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Paul Siwek, S.J. 


Teachers of Psychology and Philosophy know Father Paul Siwek’s work in the 
field of Experimental Psychology—but in olher languages. 

Now, for the first time, Siwek is available to you and your students in English— 
but not in translation from any of his other works. Siwek has himself expressly 
written Experimental Psychology as a new up-to-the-minute work to be used as a text- 
book in our colleges and seminaries. 


Your Opportunity 

This coming school year teachers of Experimental Psychology will be able to place 
Father Siwek’s Experimental Psychology in the hands of all their students as course 
textbook. 

Teachers of Philosophical Psychology will be able to make Siwek—in English— 
required supplementary reading. 

ollege and seminary librarians will be able to stock copies of this great scholar’s 

new Experimental Psychology for all students, teachers, and counsellors. 


Our Claim 
We make this claim and we feel safe in so doing: No book in the English language, 
dealing with the field of experimental psychology, can match the clarity, the author- 
ity, the comprehensiveness, the timeliness of Siwek’s Experimental Psychology. 


The Book 
There are 598 pages in the text proper. Consider merely the chapter headings. 

Psychological Methods Association of Images Speech 
Sensation Pleasantness and Habit 
Specific Nerve Energy and Unpleasantness The Ego, or Self 

Cortical Localization Tendencies Consciousness 
Psych tri The Passions Character 

sychometrics > Guaghaleay 
Perception The Emotions Decne 
Imagery The Will Hypnosis 
The Intellect Attention Psychopathology 
Memory Action Parapsychology 

The Author 


Every teacher of Experimental Psychology and Philosophy 
knows Father Siwek and his work. Some have studied his work 
in Latin, others in French and Spanish (maybe some in this 
country have read him in Polish or Portuguese). Others still 
may have studied under him in the United States, or Rome, or 
Rio de Janeiro. 

Writings: Apart from writings for professional journals 
American and otherwise, Father Siwek has written numerous 
books on philosophy and psychology; two in Latin; seven in 

—_—— TT French; five in Polish; five in Portuguese; three in Spanish. 

Of the four works he has published in Engish, only Experimental 
Psychology was written by Father Siwek for use as a formal text in colleges and 
seminaries. 

Teaching: Faculty of Philosophy, University of Cracow, 1929-31; Professor of 
Philosophy and Psychology, Gregorian University, 1931-1940; Professor of Phi- 
losophy and Psychology, Catholic University, Rio de Janeiro, 1941-46; Professor of 
Philosophy, Fordham University, 1949-1958; currently lecturing throughout Europe 
from headquarters at the University of Paris. Price: 86.50 


Order Now for the Fall Semester 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER. INC. 53 PARK PLACE NEW YORK8,N. Y. 
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The CCS Campaign Director... 


The CCS Campaign Director is a Catholic professional man, employed full 
time, twelve months of the year. His average age is 36, he is married with three 
children and has attended college (94% have Bachelor’s degrees and 15% have 
Master’s degrees or higher. ) 

In the selection of personnel, CCS reaches into various and allied fields in 
order to achieve a diversification in experience and education. 

The Director is thoroughly trained before he is assigned to a campaign. Since 
fund raising is a complex and scientific field, all CCS Directors are schooled, 
through regularly scheduled staff seminars, in the newest developments in all 
aspects of fund raising. While he is directing a campaign, he constantly receives 
“on the scene” supervision from the CCS executive staff. 

Long hours, out-of-town assignments, considerable travel, unending pressure 
and great responsibilities make fund raising a challenging career. Cognizant 
that a man’s personal morale, as well as his experience, influence his performance, 
CCS has established numerous benefits for its employees. A pension and retire- 
ment plan incorporating liberal life insurance coverage (over 50% of the cost is 
absorbed by the company) and a profit sharing plan are just two of the many 
benefits. 


The CCS Campaign Director has proved the soundness of his training, the 
keenness of his motivation by helping to raise more than $300 million for 
Catholic causes. 


He is part of a fund raising staff which CCS believes to be the most loyal, devoted, 
and experienced in the country. 


He helps create CCS Patterns of Success! 


Fund Raising and Public Relations 


Offices Throughout The United States and Canada 


Other Offices in: 





Community Counselling Service, Inc. 


international Headquarters: Empire State Building, New York |, N.Y., OXford 5-1175 
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The Sermon 


Is Part of the 


Taw TITLE above would hardly 
have been written even as recently as 
ten years ago; more than likely it will 
sound strange to many even today. For 
centuries now we have largely separated 
the pulpit from the altar and have 
tended to consider preaching as some- 
thing apart from the celebration of the 
sacred mysteries. Cut off from the 
liturgical action which it once developed 
and explained, the sermon developed 
into an independent and autonomous 
activity having no relation to anything 
else, much less to worship. The very 
content of preaching changed. From a 
proclamation of the word of God (as it 
was in apostolic and patristic times) it 
became—and largely has remained—a 
religious discourse or even a thinly-dis- 
guised classroom lecture. More often 
than not it has little of the doctrinal 
about it, and is confined mostly to 
moral exhortation. So much is this true 
that in popular language, “to give a 
sermon to someone,” has become a syn- 
onym for a lecture on moral or ethical 
shortcomings. All this came about be- 
vause most of us have forgotten that 
there is only one mystery of Christ, 
celebrated in the sacramental action 
and proclaimed in the sermon. 


Mass 


By WILLIAM O’SHEA, S.S. 


The growing change in our attitude 
toward preaching, which has been no- 
ticed in many parts of the Church dur- 
ing the past few decades, is one of the 
unforseen results of the liturgical re- 
vival which is so marked a characteris- 
tic of our times. We say “unforseen” 








Father O’Shea and 


teaches 
Church History at St. Mary’s Seminary, 


Liturgy 


Roland Park, Baltimore, Md. He is 
author of the recently published The 
Meaning of Holy Week and the earlier 
The Worship of the Church. 





because at first sight there seems to be 
little connection between the liturgical 
revival and preaching. But as our un- 
derstanding of the liturgy has deepened 
we have come more and more to see 
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that, far from being unrelated, there is 
indeed the closest link between what 
goes on at the altar and what is 
preached in the pulpit. We are coming 
to see more clearly all the time that the 
liturgical revival must lead to a revival 
of preaching so badly needed in our day. 
For the full celebration of the liturgy 
demands an enlightened participation 
which simply cannot be secured without 
instruction and without a constant edu- 
cation of the congregation. The people 
must understand what they are doing, 
which means instructing them in what 
they are: the community of the re- 
deemed, the people of God, the assem- 
bly of the faithful, the Body of Christ. 
That means telling them about the re- 
demption in all its fullness; showing 
them what baptism is and what it does; 
unfolding the meaning of the sacred 
history as the divine plan of salvation; 
the full import of the Incarnation; the 
sending of the Spirit, the life of grace— 
all the mysteries of the life of Christ in 
which we share through the sacred mys- 
teries. Now this is what preaching 
rightly understood must always be: the 
constant proclaiming in season and out 
of season of the word of God, the gospel 
of salvation, the good news, the mystery 
of Christ. 
thus led indirectly to a fresh examina- 


The liturgical revival has 


tion of the whole concept of preaching 
and consequently to a considerable lit- 
erature on the subject, especially in 
The effect of this 
has been to restore this important truth 


French and German. 


that has been so long obscured in the 
Church: the sermon at Mass is an in- 
tegral part of the Mass itself, and 
preaching at Mass is above all else an 
unfolding of the texts of the missal, 
bringing to light the teaching they con- 
tain and confronting this present con- 
gregation with the word of life. 
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ANYTHING NEW? 


There is nothing new about all this 
certainly, though it may sound new to 
us. We need only to look into the 
meaning of preaching itself and the his- 
tory of preaching from the beginning, 
together with the traditional concept of 
preaching as it is found in the Church’s 
legislation, to see the truth of this. 
Only because we have largely lost sight 
of the great biblical idea that to preach 
is to proclaim the word of God do we 
fail to see this truth in itself and in its 
pastoral application. It is significant 
that with all that has been said and 
written on this subject in Europe during 
the past twelve years, not a single ar- 
ticle on it has appeared in any Amer- 
ican Catholic periodical, not even in 
those which deal ex professo with the 
liturgy or with biblical studies. It is 
true that in general we tend to lag be- 
hind the Church in Europe in matters of 
this kind, nor is there any intention on 
this writer’s part to lay the blame on 
anyone for this state of affairs. But 
we certainly can lay no claim to being 
aware of what is going on in this all- 
important field if we continue to say 
nothing about it. The purpose of this 
article is, then, not to make any original 
observations on the matter, but rather 
to sum up in a general way what has 
been said in so many foreign articles on 
the nature and purpose of preaching it- 
self, with a view to acquainting the 
clergy of this country about the devel- 
opment of thought on the subject. 


THE PREACHER IS A HERALD 


When we open the New Testament in 
order to get an idea of the meaning of 
“preach” and “preaching” in Apostolic 
times, we discover that the word for 
preaching is the Greek word “keryqma” 

a heralding, and that the word to 
preach is “kerussein”—that is, “to her- 
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ald” or proclaim. Both these words are 
borrowed from the civil or political cus- 
toms of the time, and a full appreciation 
of their meaning demands a knowledge 
of an extremely important institution of 
New Testament times—the herald. It 
was his duty to proclaim in a loud 
voice, after a flourish of trumpets, the 
will of his royal master. He spoke not 
by his own authority but by the author- 
ity of the one who sent him. His mes- 
sage Was never a mere communication 
of news—it was the announcement, or, 
as we would say, the proclamation of a 
fact, a law or a command. Before he 
made his proclamation there was a 
flourish of trumpets to compel the at- 
tention of the citizens, and a display of 
credentials. It was not by his own au- 
thority that he spoke, but by the au- 
thority of him who sent him. In mod- 
ern times this ancient usage has all but 
disappeared, yet we can get some ideas 
of its urgency and its power to impress 
from the one place where it is still re- 
tained. In the British Isles the acces- 
sion of a new sovereign is solemnly pro- 
claimed by heralds, whose announce- 
ment is accompanied by all the ancient 
pageantry: the fluorish of trumpets, the 
grave and decorus speech, the dignified 
ceremonial. 

It is, then, no accident that the New 
Testament writers are so careful to use 
this word every time they speak of the 
communication of the Gospel. It called 
up to the minds of their hearers all the 
ideas that were associated with the 
word. Preaching, as the first Christians 
understood it, was not merely a reli- 
gious discourse, nor was it a kind of 
catechetical instruction as you might 
hear in a classroom. It was, above all, 
a heralding, a proclamation of the 
Kingdom that had come. To preach 
was to herald, to announce solemnly 
and with authority that something had 
taken place. There is a note of “news” 





about it; it is a tidings, something to be 
cried aloud. It is not a proposition to 
be explained or defended; it is a com- 
munication from a sovereign, an ex- 
pression of his will: “Thus says the 
Lord Almighty.” The Christian 
preacher is not a professor, nor again is 
he a propagandist. He is a herald with 
something to communicate, and that 
something is the Gospel—God’s plan of 
salvation. Again, it is a remarkable 
fact that, as a general rule, whenever the 
word to “herald” is used with an object 
in the New Testament, that object is the 
Gospel. “Woe to me if I preach not the 
Gospel,” St. Paul says. And when we 
use the word he himself used to express 
the idea, we see clearly what is meant: 
“Woe to me if I do not proclaim the 
good news.” 


“HEAR YE THIS!” 


Here precisely we touch upon the 
heart of all Christian preaching. It is 
the proclamation of the Gospel or it is 
nothing. But what is the Gospel? 
What does this word, which centuries 
of usage have tended to rob of its mean- 
ing and power, really mean? 

If we are to rediscover the primitive 
meaning of the word Gospel or good 
tidings, we must recapture our under- 
standing of what the word of God itself 
is. We are too prone to think of the 
word of God as a kind of static revela- 
tion of a series of truths or propositions 
to be acepted by us, whereas its true 
meaning is that it is a conversation be- 
tween God and man; the revelation not 
of a truth or a series of truths (beautiful 
and consoling as they may be), but, 
above all, the revelation of a Person to 
another person; it is a communication, a 
dialogue between God and someone else. 
And that someone else is the Church. 
The word of God is addressed to no one 
else. Only the Church can hear it and 
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communicate it to others. What is the 
subject of that conversation that God 
varries on with his Church? What is 
the message that He continually com- 
municates to her? It is nothing less 
than the divine plan, the ‘““mystery”’ hid- 
den from the ages but now made mani- 
fest—the great design of God “to bring 
all things to a head in Christ” (Eph. I, 
10). This mystery, this divine plan, is 
Christ, as the Epistle to the Colossians 
(1, 27) shows. But it is Christ as God 
shows Him to the Chureh through the 
words of St. Paul, that is, Christ bring- 
ing us to life through His death and 
resurrection, delivering us from the 
power of Satan and transporting us into 
His kingdom. 

But since this is so, the mystery of 
Christ involves us who are called to be- 
long to Him, to be His members. The 
divine plan or design includes the whole 
Christ—the object of the Gospel is 
“Christ in you, your hope of glory.” 
For by His death He has reconciled us 
all to God in His own flesh, so that He 
and we form now one whole body, which 
is His Body, the Church. The one word 
“Christ” sums up the whole design of 
God and all the substance of the Gospel. 
But that word means the whole Christ, 
Head and members forming one body. 
In that one body the eternal plan, de- 
sign, or mystery is manifested. This 
total Christ is what the Gospel an- 
nounces, and at the same time realizes, 
i.e., accomplishes. The Gospel is noth- 
ing else than the good news that God 
has reconciled all creation to Himself 
in Christ; that He has created a new 
humanity that is joined not only to the 
old Adam but to the new, the heavenly 
Adam, in such a way as to form one 
perfect man: “You are all one man in 
Christ Jesus.” This new Adam, this 
new Man (for Adam means Man) is 
Christ. That is the good tidings, the 
glad news! 
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To preach the Gospel is to proclaim 
the fact of Christ. At the same time 
it is to unfold the meaning of the word 
of God—the whole of revelation. For 
all revelation is summed up in this one 
word “Christ.” He is the key to the 
scriptures, everything converges in 
Him. To preach, then, is to unfold the 
divine design of God; to announce the 
coming of the Kingdom and its opera- 
tion in our midst: “To me the least of 
saints is given this great grace to preach 
(proclaim) among the Gentiles the un- 
searchable riches of Christ” (Eph. 3, 8). 
But the kingdom is operating in our 
midst and those riches are unfolded to 
us in and through the Holy Sacrifice. 
“As often as the commemoration of this 
victim is celebrated the work of our 
redemption is accomplished” (Secret, 
IX Sunday after Pentecost). ‘As often 
as you do this, do it for a recalling of 
me.” “As often as you eat this bread 
and drink this cup you show forth the 
death of the Lord until he comes again” 
(I Cor. 11, 26). Like the disciples at 
Emmaus, we “recognize him in the 
breaking of the bread” (Luke, 24). The 
holy Sacrifice is the consecrated place 
for the proclamation of the Gospel, for 
it is only in the Mass that the divine 
plan becomes effective. The whole pur- 
pose of the Mass is precisely to recall 
Him and all that He is and all that He 
does. The whole Mass is therefore a 
proclamation of the Gospel. It pro- 
claims the Gospel by the sacrificial ac- 
tion itself, which continually announces 
the redeeming death of the Son of Man 
and reminds us that we have here the 
blood of the Covenant which is shed for 
many unto the remission of sins. It 
proclaims the Gospel through the read- 
ings, prayers and chants which have no 
other purpose than to recall with grati- 
tude the whole work of the Redemption. 
The sermon at Mass is only the further 
development of this proclamation—it 
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cannot be other than the expansion and 
the application of this great central 
theme. If it were other, it would be at 
variance with the rest of the Mass; it 
would be out of harmony with every- 
thing else that is done there. 


“DO THIS” 

It is very important and necessary 
that we grasp clearly the true purpose 
of the readings, prayers and chants of 
the Fore-Mass, in order to understand 
the intimate connection between the 
sermon and the Mass. When we see 
the purpose of these readings and chants 
we cannot fail to see that the sermon 
has the same purpose. The Fore-Mass 
has for its purpose not to instruct or to 
edify (though it will, of course, do 
both). The Church is not interested 
here in giving a class in sacred doctrine, 
nor in providing us with edifying 
thoughts. The purpose she has in mind 
is to provide an introduction to the 
Eucharistic action by arousing the faith 
and devotion of this present congrega- 
tion gathered here and now to “do this” 
for a commemoration of Him. The 
readings, prayers and chants introduce 
us into the sacred action by creating 
the frame of mind we are supposed to 
have when we draw near the altar. 
They do this by recalling to our minds 
the person and the work of Christ, who 
is about to continue that work in our 
midst through the Sacrifice that is about 
to follow. The sermon in turn earries 
this work further; it has for its ultimate 
purpose that “conversion to God” that 
is the aim of all aseetical endeavor. 

The mind of the Church herself on 
the intimate link that should exist be- 
tween the Mass and the sermon given 
during Mass is clearly shown in several 
places: in the Ceremoniale Emsco- 
porum;: in the Code of Canon Law; in 
the prescriptions of the Council of 
Trent, and most recently of all in the 


Instruction of September 1958 on Sa- 
cred Music and the Liturgy. Even the 
most casual examination of any of these 
sources should be most enlightening to 
all of us. 


NORMS FOR BISHOPS; ERGO... 


Speaking of the Pontifical Mass, cele- 
brated normally by the Ordinary, the 
Ceremoniale takes time to prescribe who 
shall preach the sermon, what its sub- 
ject shall be and when the sermon shall 
be given. Normally the celebrant will 
be the preacher also: “It is fitting that 
the bishop himself shall preach.” But 
if he does not, it is interesting to note 
that the one who gives the sermon 
should at least be the assistant priest, 
even though he is not the dignitary who 
normally fulfills that office. As for the 
sermon, it should as a rule bear upon 
the Gospel of the day. It will therefore 
take place after the singing of the Gos- 
pel: “Sermo vero regulariter infra mis- 
sam debet esse de evangelio concur- 
rentr.” But should an extraordinary 
occasion call for a sermon upon some 
other topic, it must not be given during 
the Mass, but only after the Mass is 
finished. This brief legislation has far- 
reaching implications, for it shows 
clearly that there is a close relationship 
between the sacrificial action and the 
preaching of the word, since the one who 
celebrates and distributes the bread of 
life must also break the bread of sound 
doctrine to the people. Even though he 
is not the celebrant, the preacher should 
be one who is closely associated with 
the celebrant. Further, it indicates a 
close connection between the Mass and 
the sermon; the preaching is done dur- 
ing Mass, and the theme of the sermon 
is the Gospel of the day. 

It is true that the Ceremoniale Epis- 
coporum is primarily concerned with 
the regulation of pontifical ceremonies, 
but we would be mistaken if we thought 
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that it has no bearing on the liturgy 
celebrated by simple priests, for it ex- 
presses what is desirable and proper for 
all. What is more, in this particular 
instance it embodies only what has been 
the constant tradition of the Church 
from the beginning. In matters of this 
kind the norms for bishops, who are 
the chief shepherds of the flock, become 
norms for all whose only claim to preach 
at all is that they share in the pastoral 
office of the bishop. 

In the simple and clear words of the 
Ceremoniale Episcoporum we find a 
startling echo of the description of the 
Mass given by St. Justin in the middle 
of the second century. With slight 
changes the two statements might have 
come from the same pen, so much are 
they in harmony. “On the day which 
is called Sunday we have a common as- 
sembly of all who live in the cities or 
outlying districts, and the memoirs of 
the Apostles and the writings of the 
Prophets are read as long as there is 
time. Then when the reader has fin- 
ished, the president of the assembly 
(i.e., the celebrant of the Eucharist) 
admonishes and invites all to imitate 
such examples of virtues in a speech.” 
Here we see clearly that the sermon not 
only takes place during the service, but 
is a part of the service; it is based upon 
the readings, which it explains and ap- 
plies, and, as soon as it is over, the com- 
munity goes on to celebrate the Sacri- 
fice. 

All through the patristic period and 
well into the middle ages, this continued 
to be the standard procedure in all the 
churches of the East and West: the 
sermon at Mass was invariably a com- 
mentary upon the texts read or sung in 
the Sunday Mass; it was an unfolding 
of the scriptures. Catechetical instruc- 
tion in the truths of the faith was given 


at other times. Moral exhortations 
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were either joined with the commen- 
tary, or, if independent, were given at 
other times. Ez professo apologetic or 
polemical discourses were reserved for 
non-liturgical gatherings or confined 
to written treatises. The sermons of 
the Fathers still remain to us in the 
pages of Migne to show us how the 
Fathers went about the task of preach- 
ing the word. They furnish us with 
abundant evidence that, for them, 
preaching was a commentary upon the 
biblical texts. Preaching was nourished 
by the Bible and so saturated with it 
that we could, if necessary, reconstruct 
the entire text of the scripture from 
their writings. But the secret of their 
preaching does not lie merely in the fact 
that they commented so thoroughly 
upon the sacred text and made use of 
scripture in their sermons. The secret 
lies much deeper than that—it is in 
their point of view. To them the Bible 
was before all else the history of salva- 
tion—the unfolding of the divine plan 
for the salvation of the world. That 
history reaches its culminating point 
in Christ, and so all their preaching 
centered around the mystery of Christ, 
who is Himself the mystery of salva- 
tion, the divine-human meeting place 
between God and man, the way that 
leads to the Father. 


WHAT IS A HOMILY? 


The constant practice of the Chureh 
for so many centuries in this matter is 
reflected not only in the Ceremoniale, 
but in the Code of Canon Law itself, 
which prescribes that on Sundays and 
feast days the pastor is to give a homily 
“infra Missarum solemnia.” The word 
“homily” is from the Greek, and means 
a discourse given to an assembly, but 
its meaning in this particular context 
cannot be understood merely by con- 
sulting the etymology of the word itself; 
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it must be understood in the light of its 
use in patristic times, when the homily 
grew up and developed. The historians 
of Christian literature and the students 
of Christian Greek and Latin etymol- 
ogy are in accord in declaring that a 
“a fa- 
miliar talk between a pastor of souls 
and the members of his flock, given dur- 
ing a liturgical act upon a biblical text 
suggested by the liturgy.” 

This is what it always was in patris- 
tic times. The word has consequently 
gathered these associations about it, so 
that when we see it used in the Code it 
can only mean a homily in the tradi- 
tional sense—a familiar discourse upon 
the biblical text. It is true that the law 
provides that the bishop may require a 
series of instructions and sermons on 
religious topics, but these are obviously 
intended to be given at times other than 
during the Mass, since the same law 
already calls for a homily during that 
time. 

The Council of Trent came at a time 
when preaching had greatly declined in 
the Church, when zealous churchmen 
everywhere deplored the lack of solid 


homily in the Christian sense is 





instruction. It is no surprise, therefore, 
to find that the Fathers of the Council 
regarded reform in this matter so neces- 
sary that they ordered “Pastors and all 
others in charge of souls frequently to 
explain during the celebration of Mass 
(namely during the homily after the 
Gospel ‘when the catechism is explained 
to the Christian people’) either person- 
ally or through others, some of the 
things that are read at Mass; and they 
should explain, among other things, 
some mystery of the most holy sacrifice, 
especially on Sundays and feast days.” 
This legislation, reflecting the tradi- 
tional practice of the Church in this re- 
gard, has been recalled to our minds 
once again in the recent “Instruction on 
Sacred Musie and the Liturgy” which 


incorporates the above paragraph from 
the Council into its own text, and 
quotes it as showing that “a conscious 
and active participation of the faithful 
cannot be achieved without their ade- 
quate instruction.” 

From all that has been said it is diffi- 
cult to eseape the conclusion that the 
sermon at Mass is part of the liturgical 
action; it flows from the sacred scrip- 
tures that are read in the liturgical as- 
sembly and prepares the people for the 
sacred action that follows. It is essen- 
tially a proclamation of the mystery of 
Christ; it is not and cannot be a lecture 
in theology or ethics; still less a lecture 
in philosophy! 

When true to itself, the sermon during 
Mass is in a class apart. It must not 
be an interruption of the sacred action, 
but form an integral part of that action. 
The sermon at Mass is always in the 
context of the sacred mysteries, forming 
part and parcel of their complete cele- 
bration. That is why the manner in 
which the Mass is celebrated is so im- 
portant—the sermon must flow from the 
celebration and lead back to it. If it is 
true that the sermon forms part of the 
celebration, it is no less true, in a sense, 
that the celebration is part of the ser- 
mon. You cannot provide sermons that 
explain and unfold the meaning of the 
liturgical action if the liturgical action 
itself is reduced to a routine function or 
a mere obserVance of forms. Part of 
the role of the sermon is to lead the peo- 
ple to a vital and dynamic worship. It 
cannot do this adequately if the people 
are not at the same time encouraged to 
engage in full and active participation 
in the Mass action. On the other hand, 
they will not be moved to this participa- 
tion unless their faith and devotion are 
continually stirred up by the sermon. 
One cannot very well do without the 
other. The object of the sermon at 
Mass is to draw from the texts of the 
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Mass the message of salvation which 
they contain and to confront the present 
congregation with it as if they were 
hearing it for the first time. In other 
words, no matter what the text may be, 
it is always the Gospel that we preach, 
or more precisely that we proclaim. 
Hence we must say that whatever we 
ourselves may feel about it, to turn 
aside from this proclamation and to 
substitute instruction or moral exhorta- 
tion for the direct preaching of the 
word is foreign to the very idea of 
preaching at Mass and indeed of 
preaching itself. For instructing (as we 
understand it) is not really preaching at 
all. It is teaching or explaining, and 
that demands another atmosphere and 
conditions other than those which ob- 
tain in a liturgical assembly. We have 
at our disposal any number of media 
for teaching: lectures; study clubs; 
radio and television talks; inquiry 
classes—and one that is especially well 
suited to impart information—the 
Catholic newspaper or parish bulletin. 
If a man wishes to impart information, 
teach theology, lecture on ethics, Bible 
lore, sacred archeology, the externals 
of Catholic worship or Church history, 
he can make use of any or all of the 
above-mentioned media with 
profit. But the sermon at Mass should 
be reserved for the constant proclama- 
tion of the Gospel, the discharge of the 
prophetic ministry of the’Church. That 
is all he is expected to do—indeed that 
is all he has time to do. But if he does 
that properly, he will at the same time 
impart much information about the 
Catholic faith and give no small amount 
of instruction on Christian morality. 
The only difference is that he will not 
do it in the same manner as he would 
in a classroom instruction. 


great 


LACK OF TIME 


There is another very practical reason 


for restricting the sermon at Mass to the 
exposition of the great themes of the 
Mass for that day, and it is this: there 
is not enough time at Mass to do any- 
thing else. In most parishes the priest 
has only ten minutes at most for the 
sermon. This is hardly time enough to 
give a satisfactory instruction on any 
article of faith or morals, or to explain 
the Church’s teaching on any point. He 
can searcely begin to do this when it is 
time to stop. Most of these matters re- 
quire a lengthy and thorough explana- 
tion. Think of how much time was 
necessary for the dogma or moral pro- 
fessor to explain the doctrine on the 
Trinity or the Incarnation, and we will 
readily see that we cannot hope to do it 
to a parish audience in ten minutes. 
The only alternative is to spread the 
explanation out over many weeks, but 
we delude ourselves if we think that 
people remember enough of what we 
said last week to make this week’s 
sermon of any value. When explana- 
tion comes at them in this piecemeal 
fashion, they don’t grasp it at all. This 
is all the truer if our sermons are only 
thinly-disguised lectures in theology or 
ethics. The parish church is not a 
classroom, nor the preacher a_peda- 
gogue. The whole idea of using the time 
of Mass to give instruction springs from 
a misapprehension of the very reason of 
the presence of the people there. They 
do not come to be instructed; they come 
to worship, and the purpose of the ser- 
mon at Mass is to help them to worship 
better. 
structed as well, but that is not the pri- 


Inevitably they will also be in- 


mary purpose of the sermon at Mass. 
The objection that many will make is 
that it is our duty to instruct the people. 
But the Mass is not the time 
for formal instruction, nor the homily 


Granted. 


the instrument of such instruction. The 
Church provides for this formal instruc- 
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tion at other times and by other means. 
Nor should the preacher use the texts 
of the Mass as a “jumping-off place” to 
a sermon on some subject that is at 
most, only suggested by the sacred text. 
We are all familiar with the old story 
about the priest who said on the feast of 
St. Joseph: “St. Joseph was a carpen- 
ter, and carpenters make confessionals. 
I will, therefore, speak to you today 
about the sacrament of penance.” We 
sinile at this, but we often do much the 
same thing. If the Epistle mentions 
grace, We think that this is an opportu- 
nity to give a classroom lecture on grace. 
Or, if the Gospel mentions our Lord’s 
compassion on the multitude, that is 
made the occasion for a sermon on our 
Savior’s solicitude for mankind. That 
is all very well, but it is not unfolding 
the meaning of the Gospel of that day, 
which is about the Holy Eucharist. 

To all this one great objection will 
certainly be made by some, if not indeed 
by many. It is that preaching on the 
texts of the Mass of the day will beget 
monotony. The quickest and most ef- 
fective answer is that this is not true. 
If it is done properly, preaching on the 
Mass of the day will no more beget 
monotony than the Mass texts them- 
selves. From one end of the year to 
the other, on all the great feasts and 
on every Sunday, the Chureh in her 
liturgy presents and recalls only one 
idea—or, if you prefer, one faet—and 
It is one idea 
or one thought, but it is an extremely 


that is the Redemption. 


rich idea, a complex and many-sided 
thought. She recalls it, contemplates 
it, holds it up to our gaze, celebrates it 
On one 
Sunday she will present the Redemption 


in an infinite variety of ways. 


as a wedding feast; on another as a 
radical deep-reaching cure of the whole 
man, body and soul; on another as a 
raising from the dead. No matter how 
it is presented, it is always basically 


the same idea: “Blessed be the Lord 
God of Israel who has visited and re- 
deemed His people.” Yet we never tire 
of it, and we never exhaust it. Neither 
will sermons that follow the lead of the 
Church and unfold the meaning of the 
scriptures for each Sunday ever succeed 
in becoming tiresome, or ever exhaust 
the content of revelation. There is a 
different picture to explain and to com- 
ment upon every Sunday until the end 
of the year comes and we can begin all 
over again. It is largely a matter of 
recalling to mind what 
know. 


we already 
It isn’t supposed to be a case of 
telling people something altogether new 
every Sunday; but it is a matter of pre- 
senting the Good News in such a way 
that each time we hear it, it is as if we 
heard it for the first time. Certainly we 
are not to give the same sermon every 
Sunday for fifty-two Sundays, even 
though we must preach the same gospel 
always and everywhere. Besides, we 
have the greatest latitude in the matter. 
One year we can preach on the Gospels; 
another on the Epistles; another on the 
proper chants (a first-rate series of 
sermons could be given just on the 
psalm texts used in the Mass of each 
Sunday—what they mean, why the 
Chureh has selected that particular 
psalm, and so on). A whole year could 
be given to the prayers: collect, se- 
eret, preface, post-communion. The 
preacher is not confined to the Gospel 
or Epistle; all that is required is that 
the sermon should flow from the Mass 
texts and help lead the community back 
to the Mass action. If he goes about it 
properly, he need never repeat himself, 
although a certain amount of repetition 
is almost necessary to bring these ideas 
home, especially to a congregation that 
hasn’t heard them enough. 


NO MASS WITHOUT ITS SERMON 
Another consequence of this principle 
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that the sermon is part of the Mass is 
the dictum or slogan, “No Mass without 
a sermon,” at least on Sundays. For 
if it is true that the unfolding of the 
meaning of the Mass texts in a homily 
is a necessary part of the full celebra- 
tion of that day, we are no more en- 
titled to omit the homily on the texts 
than we are to omit the texts them- 
selves. No Mass, therefore, should be 
without a homily, however brief, to 
complete the celebration of the Church’s 
worship on that day. Very likely such 
a policy, if adhered to, would bring 
problems arising from the necessity of 
having early Masses on Sundays, or 
from the fact that Masses are often so 
scheduled that it is difficult, if not im- 
possible, to get people out in time to let 
another congregation in. But these are 
extrinsic to the matter at hand. The 
first duty of the parish priest is to pro- 
vide, as far as he can, the full and com- 
plete celebration of the Sunday Mass by 
his people, and such a celebration in- 
cludes, as we have seen, the homily. It 
is not expendable or dispensable. And 
it must be a matter of grave concern to 
all parish priests that, Sunday after 
Sunday, for years on end a large number 
of people never hear the word of God 
preached to them. This consideration 
must take precedence over any and all 
others. 

All this presupposes that the preacher 
be really equipped for his task. Before 
anything else he must have a clear ide: 
of what the ministry of preaching is; he 
must know what exactly he is called 
upon to do, and know how he is to set 
about it. This means that if he is to 
preach the Gospel he has to be saturated 
with the Gospel. He can only be that 
by the study of the scriptures and by 
meditation upon them. There is no 
other way of being an effective herald of 
the glad tidings. This means the con- 
stant reading of the scriptures and of 
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those books which follow the same line 
of thought. This training for the min- 
istry of preaching has to be given in the 
seminary not only in the homiletics 
course, but in the theology course as 
well. 

Here we may say that it is a fair 
criticism of theology as it is taught in 
the seminaries to say that it is perhaps 
not orientated enough toward the pul- 
pit. Certainly much of what is taught 
and learned in theology classrooms can- 
not be used in the pulpit, because it is 
too scholastic in form, content and ex- 
pression. But even when “translated 
into popular language,” much of it 
won't do for the pulpit, because it is 
basically unsuited for preaching. Yet 
one of the reasons for teaching theology 
at all is to equip men to preach. The 
solution of the problem is not to outlaw 
scholasticism altogether, but to present 
theology in such a way that it is assimi- 
lated as vital, life-giving doctrine that 
the student will not only himself live, 
but give to others to live by—that it 
will not be divorced from reality, but 
be the source of his own piety and that 
of the flock committed to his care. 
This is, of course, basically a problem 
for seminarians and theology professors 
to face, but it will not be solved merely 
by denying that it exists. Priests must 
be trained not just to “teach’ 
Catholic doctrine in the sense that it is 
free from error; they must be able to 


, 


correct 


preach the Gospel, to deal with the great 
themes of Christian life. These should 
be presented positively and realistically, 
as they are found in the Bible and in the 
liturgy, rather than as they are found in 
ex professo theological textbooks. We 
must try to recapture something of the 
immediacy and the urgency of the prim- 
itive preaching of the Gospel, for, no 
less than the Apostles, we are in the last 
times. 
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Adolescent Masturbation: 
A Pastoral Problem 


:* FREQUENCY of habitual self- 
abuse among adolescents will never be 
ascertained with mathematical preci- 
sion. Estimates vary from 60 per cent 
to 100 per cent with most estimates 
hovering around the 85 per cent figure.! 
It has even been said that 99 out of 100 
masturbate at least occasionally, and 
the 100th is a liar. This simply con- 
tradicts the facts, but such cynicism at 
least underlines the frequency of the 
habit. Without fear of inaccuracy it 
can be said that the problem will al- 
ways be with us, for psychological 
studies indicate what common sense 
that the high incidence of the 
habit at puberty must be related to the 
total personality upheaval and dis- 
equilibrium of that stage of life. In the 
face of such frequency, many priests 
have become (or can easily become) 
discouraged in their pastoral handling 
of the problem. It is understandable 
that this very discouragement in the 
face of a delicate and persistent pastoral 
situation can lead to the formation of 
general attitudes toward the problem. 
These attitudes often enough take the 
form of generalizations which seem to 


suggests: 


‘Cf. Robert J. Campbell, “Sexual Develop- 
ment and Pathology in the Second Decade,” 
Proceedings: Second Institute for the Clergy 
on Problems in Pastoral Psychology, Ford- 
ham University, 1957, 99-113 at 106; also L. 
Seremin, Jl Vizio Solitario, Milan, 1949, 25-29. 

*Cited in William E. Hulme’s God, Sex and 
Youth, Englewood Cliffs, 1959, 73. 


By RICHARD A. McCORMICK, S.J. 


me to err either by excessive optimism 
or unfounded pessimism. ,When re- 
duced to practice they betray all the 
weaknesses of an _ oversimplification. 
In this article I should like to: 1) dis- 
cuss these pastoral attitudes and their 
inadequacies; 2) make some positive 
but tentative suggestions toward a more 
efficacious handling of this problem. 








Father McCormick who teaches theo- 
logians at West Baden College, West 
Baden Springs, Indiana, is interested in 
medico-moral problems. His _ present 
article is of obvious value to the priest 
confessor and guide, and we have Father 
McCormick’s promise of future articles 
of similar value. 





TERMS DEFINED; 
SOME FAULTY ATTITUDES 


about the 
adolescent 


First, a word 


“habitual 


phrase 
masturbation.” 
By “adolescent” I mean the masturba- 
tion which is generally associated with 
the onset of puberty and continues 
through the adolescent years. Our con 
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cern in this article is exclusively with 
adolescent males. It is impossible to be 
more specific, though I suppose the 
phrase “adolescent years” would 
roughly correspond to the late grade 
and high school years.* We wish to ex- 
clude from consideration prepuberal 
and adult masturbation. By “habitual” 
is meant masturbation of sufficient fre- 
quency to merit the name habit, at 
least temporary habit. This will vary 
with individuals so thoroughly that the 
only common denominator is the gen- 
eral characteristic of regular recurrence. 
Negatively, few would be ready to see 
in one or two isolated instances per 
annum a habit; but it is difficult and 
eventually unnecessary to identify the 
notion of habit with a precise, quantita- 
tive content. 

Of the pastoral attitudes which have 
formed around this problem, the nega- 
tive or pessimistic seem to predominate. 
One hears, for example, the following 
summary: “This habit is almost in- 
evitable. There is no real hope of over- 
coming it in adolescence. Keep the 
penitent coming back to the confes- 
sional; the priest must learn patiently 
to. wait out adolescence in his penitent. 
The habit will then gradually disap- 
pear.” Such a pastoral attitude reflects 


‘Ordinary usage accepts puberty as that 
period in life at which a person of either sex 
becomes functionally capable of generation. 
Somewhat more widely it is used to cover the 
entire period during which the criteriological 
changes are more or less manifest. Adoles- 
cence, however, refers primarily to a period 
of time (not a point in life), characterized by 
developmental changes in several areas. (Cf. 
A. C. Kinsey et al., Sexual Behaviour in the 
Human Male, Philadelphia, 1948, 183.) 
Adolescent seems to be a far wider term than 
puberal. It is standard to refer to early, 
middle, late adolescence and to understand 
periods within the years 13-21. (Cf. L. Cole, 
Psychology of Adolescence, New York, 1948, 
4). The phrase “adolescent years” in this 
more technical usage would extend through 
the college years, though I am sure that the 
reader will understand a slightly more re- 
stricted usage of the term to designate the 
problem as under consideration here. 
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the widespread secular analysis that 
adolescent masturbation is normal, the 
normal being defined in terms of the 
It differs from this secular 
analysis because it continues to regard 


average.* 


the problem’ as a moral problem, even 
though a practically insoluble one, and 
it regards the practice as a moral ab- 
normality if not a psychological one. 
While it is true that great patience and 
understanding are required, still such a 
pastoral attitude, besides being inaccu- 
rate, is basically pessimistic and, as 
such, will rob the penitent of the indi- 
vidual and serious attention he needs. 
For eventually the attitude will mani- 
fest itself in a repeatedly routine han- 
dling of the case, restricted to general 
exhortations to return to confession 
regularly. Such resignation by the con- 
fessor fails to provide the encourage- 
ment and sound direction so sorely 
needed. Furthermore, it risks comfort- 
ing the penitent in his habit or com- 
pounding his feelings of futility and 
already 
Such an approach, then— 


discouragement, perhaps — so 
vexatious. 
never very helpful—ean be positively 
harmful in many instances. 

Another attitude — en- 
countered frequently would run as fol- 


pastoral 


lows: “These youths are generally not 


culpable of serious sin. Therefore, 


there is no need to worry a great deal 
about the problem.” This generaliza- 
tion is open to serious criticism from 


many points of view. First of all, it is 


too facile a generalization and must be 
ill at ease with a well known statement 
of Pius XII on adolescent purity.’ 


‘Cf. for example R. G. Eckert, Sex Alli- 
tudes in the Home, New York, 1956, 111-112, 
117-119. 

° AAS. 44(1952), 275. “We reject, there- 
fore, as erroneous the assertion of those who 
regard lapses as inevitable in adolescence, and 
therefore as not worthy of serious notice, as 
though they were not grave faults, because, 
they add, as a general rule passion destroys 
the freedom needed for an act to be morally 
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What about the cases in which there is 
guilt of serious sin? Are these to be 
lost in such a general lumping? Sec- 
ondly, even if the individual acts are 
not subjectively mortally sinful in 
many cases, there is very often a ques- 
tion of venial sin. Further, all authors, 
theologians as well as psychotherapists 
—at least those who consider adoles- 
cent masturbation as morally prob- 
lematic—would insist that it is undesir- 
able that such a habit be allowed to 
continue even if it is not seriously sinful 
subjectively. For regardless of its cul- 
pability, it runs the risk of arresting sex- 
ual development at the autoerotic level. 
Thirdly, such an attitude if it became 
clear indiscriminately to all penitents, 
would almost certainly provide security 
to habituation. Because an act is fre- 
quently, perhaps, only venially sinful 
due to subjective modifications of pas- 
sion, poor education, environment ete., 
it would be psychologically and theo- 
logically unsound to conclude that the 
obligation to overcome the habit has 
ceased. Angermair has put this well: 


Above all the priest must not forget 
that, even if the subjective character 
of particular cases may be judged 
mildly, the attitude of the onanist in 
general must be looked upon as highly 
regrettable. For this reason the 
priest must never regard his task as 
finished when he has passed judg- 
ment on the sins of the past; he is 
the shepherd of souls and his fune- 
tion as judge must be supplemented 
by the giving of responsible aid for 
the future.® 


imputable.” The Holy Father was not dis- 
cussing masturbation specifically, but adoles- 
cent purity in general; but it is difficult to 
believe that he did not have this problem also 
in mind. 

°R. Angermair, “Moral and Theological 
Notes on the Problem of Self-Abuse,” as found 
in the appendix of The Problem of Onanism, 
115-119 at 117. 


A PSYCHIC ILLNESS? 


Yet another approach could be stated 
as follows: “The priest can do noth- 
ing in these cases. They are cases for 
the psychiatrist.” This mentality has 
been formulated more simply as fol- 
lows: “Habitual masturbation is not a 
moral problem but an illness.” Perhaps 
this dark picture of things can be traced 
to the increasing literature on mastur- 
bation from psychiatric quarters. Such 
literature doubtless confuses the priest 
and leaves him discouraged in face of 
such a specialized knowledge. Yet the 
attitude described above is not justifi- 
able whatever its origin. First of all, 
many (perhaps even most) cases of 
habitual adolescent masturbation are 
not cases for the psychiatrist. The psy- 
chiatrists are the first to admit this and 
insist that the priest can and must re- 
gard the problem as ordinarily a moral 
problem which he can handle.*? Sec- 
ondly, even if it were theoretically al- 


most always a psychiatric problem, 


practically its handling could not 


7F. Von Gagern, The Problem of Onanism, 
Cork, 1955, 103; V. E. Von Gebsattel, “Phe- 
nomenology and Psychopathology of Self- 
Abuse,” in Von Gagern, 120-123 at 121 where 
he says: “With respect to self-abuse during 
puberty we may remark that this does not, as 
a rule, come within the scope of the psychia- 
trist, but is a matter for the house doctor and 
above all for the priest.” Cf. also R. P. Oden- 
wald, M.D., “The Problem of Masturbation,” 
Priest 11(1955) 28-32 and 126-32 at 131. All 
familiar with Von Gagern’s book will be 
grateful for his zealous interest and countless 
sharp insights. Yet the book cannot be 
recommended without qualifications. 1) 
There are some equivocal statements about 
the normalcy of adolescent self-abuse (75). 
2) His judgment about the imputability of the 
practice is quite sweeping and open to objec- 
tion (90-92). 3) The notion of the require- 
ments for mortal sin could easily appear to be 
inaccurate (84, 90). For an estimate, cf. 
Clergy Review 41(1956) 678-82. For a sound 
and reasonable statement of the imputability 
of habitual self-abuse, cf. Jos. S. Duhamel, 
S.J., “Theological and Psychiatric Aspects of 
Habitual Sin,” Proceedings of the Catholic 
Theological Society of America, 1956, 130-149 
at 145. 
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be such, and the priest will eventually 
be the last resort. For there simpy are 
not enough psychiatrists to go around. 
One must also consider the very real 
dangers involved in indiscriminate psy- 
chiatric referral. The confused adoles- 
cent already feels that he is, because of 
his habit, strange and different; this 
spiritual isolation often darkly suggests 
that he is abnormal. To confirm this 
by uncritical or premature psychiatric 
referral would in many instances deepen 
the discouragement and the psychologi- 
“al ruts making for tyranny. Great 
prudence is required where such referral 
is to be made. 

If the pessimistic tendencies of these 
generalizations can lead to routine and 
tragic neglect of the penitent, unjusti- 
fied optimism has its own peculiar 
harmful effects. A good number of 
priests take the attitude that “daily 
Communion will turn the trick.” No 
one wishes to underestimate the effica- 
ciousness of the sacraments; but neither 
is it proper to regard them as miracu- 
lous. The dangers involved in this un- 
critical oversimplification are numerous. 
First of all, some adolescents go to 
Communion each day, and the habit 
persists. Clearly, if Holy Communion 
is proposed as the remedy, such advice 
can mean only discouragement and ulti- 
mate abandonment of effort by one who 
has communicated daily over a fairly 
long period. For the last means has 
failed. Secondly, some cannot get to 
daily Communion even if it did work 
miracles. The result: discouragement 
and resignation to the habit. Thirdly, 
simply to propose the Eucharist as a 
remedy too easily avoids the necessity 
of rigorous efforts toward outward- 
directedness or extroversion so heavily 
emphasized by writers in this area. It 
also underestimates the need for stern 
and intelligent self-analysis and self- 
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education under guidance, and thus 
renders more difficult the gradual 
growth to maturity in sexual matters. 
Finally, indiscriminate counsel of Holy 
Communion could very possibly in- 
crease the already gnawing guilt feel- 
ings of not a few cases. I think that all 
familiar with the literature on this 
problem would now admit that while 
Holy Communion is a powerful, even 
indispensable aid, it is ill-advised to 
propose it as the penicillin for adoles- 
cent sexual disorder. 


REMEDIES SUGGESTED 


I have heard priests present the fol- 
lowing solution to the problem of habit- 
ual masturbation. “Slavery to this 
practice is a result of the sexy atmos- 
phere of the time. If the adsolescent 
can be taught to avoid sex stimuli, to 
de-eroticize the atmosphere of his daily 
life, all will be well.” While the con- 
nection between erotic stimuli and ha- 
bitual self-abuse is often unquestionable 
and while any conquest of the habit will 
necessarily take account of such stim- 
uli, still this attitude is a gross oversim- 
plification. First of all, habituation is 
not necessarily a result of sex stimuli in 
our atmosphere at all. The most thor- 
oughly sheltered can easily contract and 
persist in the habit. Sex stimuli are 
winds to the embers; but the embers 
‘an blaze without winds. Secondly, 
even if this analysis were correct, these 
stimuli cannot be avoided altogether. 
They are all about us and a certain 
amount of exposure and absorption 
must form the context of a realistic out- 
look here.’ Finally, this attitude misses 
the crucial point that puberty is, in a 


® For an eloquent statement of the presence 
of sex stimuli in our culture, cf. Pitirim A. 
Sorokin, The American Sex Revolution, Bos- 
ton, 1956; also his “Demoralization of Youth: 
Open Germs and Hidden Viruses,” Christian- 
ity Today 3(July 6, 1959), 3-5. 
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wide but altogether valid sense, a sex 
stimulus itself, unavoidable by the very 
nature of things. 

Another prescription which one meets 
now and then, at least on the rebound 
from penitents, is the following: “I tell 
them to avoid the occasions, keep busy, 
get interested in athletics, take cold 
showers, exercise self-denial, go to the 
sacraments, pray the rosary, avoid hot 
and stuffy covering, be fatigued, etc.” 
It is easy to belittle concrete, practical 
means, and the experienced confessor 
will never do so. Yet the following 
points must appear as worth attention: 
1)) These are all means, detached and 
without contextual integration. Their 
intelligent adoption supposes under- 
standing of the problem and adequate 
motivation which will stimulate the 
penitent to take the means. 2) Of the 
means mentioned, some are clearly of 
doubtful relevance and efficacy; others 
might even be positively harmful in in- 
dividual cases. It is, for example, un- 
thinkable to propose interest in athletics 
as helpful or necessary to one who has 
never had the slightest interest in ath- 
letics. The advice to “keep oneself 
busy,” besides being vague and un- 
pointed, runs the risk of identifying 
substitution with sublimation; it is not 
a question of simply busying oneself, 
but rather of engrossing oneself in an 
activity to which one attaches a real 
value. Von Gagern points up this dis- 
tinction very carefully: 


If the work is taken up simply as a 
substitute satisfaction in place of self- 
abuse, the spiritual dynamic of the 
individual is not directed towards the 
true center of the soul and its fulfil- 
ment; it remains on the periphery of 
the ego. The egocentric attitude re- 
mains unaffected, because it is ex- 
pressing itself in another form. 
Therefore, in many cases, the tend- 
ency to self-abuse returns as soon as 


the substitute satisfaction loses its 

influence.® 
The advice about fatigue is of question- 
able value; for any strain, either bodily 
or mental, can easily predispose to self- 
abuse by loss of sexual inhibition found 
often in such unbalanced conditions.’? 
Furthermore, the phrase “avoid the oc- 
casions,”’ while it enunciates a timeless 
truth, will be meaningless to the ordi- 
nary adolescent unless it can be spelled 
out carefully for the individual. A 
habit of impurity has as one of its un- 
fortunate effects a certain blindness to 
its own antecedents. One whose appe- 
tites have been frequently and regu- 
larly satisfied has precisely a habit. 
This habitual inclination of the appetite 
has its effects on the practical judgment; 
not only does the subject increasingly 
fail to recognize sin, but almost inevi- 
tably his conduct reveals inability to 
recognize the chain of events and stim- 
uli leading to the act, ie., the occa- 
sions.!!_ Finally, though each sugges- 
tion could prove of value in an individ- 
ual case if properly integrated, it must 
be clear that when such a litany comes 
at the penitent like an avalanche it 
would overwhelm him. His unarticu- 
lated reaction would often be: “If I 
have to do all this to overcome this 
habit, it is impossible. The cure is 
worse than the disease.” 


“FRIGHTEN ’EM!” 


It is a regrettable fact that now and 
then one still encounters the following 
pastoral approach to the problem: 
“Youths have lost their sense of sin. 
They need to be scared and shocked 
with the eternal consequences of their 
acts. A heavy dose of the punishments 


® Von Gagern, loc. cit., 61-2. 

” Tbhid., 69. 

“Cf. J. R. Connery, SJ., “Prudence and 
Morality,” Theological Studies 13(1952) 564— 
82 at 580. 
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of hell will solve the problem for quite 
a few.” We can thank God that such 
an attitude is rare and passing. It is 
second in misunderstanding only to that 
which erroneously threatens dire physi- 
cal effects as the outcome of habitual 
masturbation. For while the fear of 
hell is, of course, dogmatically sound 
and often salutary in the control of in- 
stinctive tendencies, its terroristic use 
as a bludgeon where the sense of guilt 
is already often deep can be futile and 
dangerous. Futile, for one of the fac- 
tors which psychologically perpetuates 
the habit of masturbation is a morbid 
sense of guilt. The step from feelings 
of guilt to depression, discouragement, 
to intensified loneliness and renewed 
self-concern to repetition of the act is a 
short one and represents a psychologi- 
cal chain admitted by nearly all 
writers.'* Emphasis on hell-fire often 
highlights guilt and triggers this chain 
reaction, whereas quiet patience and re- 
newed confidence would be far more 
appropriate. Futile also because, even 
if the penitent has been literally scared 
out of his habit, psychologists feel that 
this violent cessation does not represent 
a true cure by progressive education to 
and integration of the sex instinct, but a 
superficial repression which will return 
to haunt the subject in more alarming 
Dangerous, because it can 
vasily force the step to pathological 


ways later. 


guilt feelings and acute neurosis.'* 
These are some existing attitudes 
which oversimplify the problem. As 


one moralist put it: “There are no 


master formulas to be applied to mas- 


"2 Von Gagern, loc. cit., 98 and 78 where he 
calls loneliness “the root symptom” of self- 
abuse; Angermair, loc. cit., 118; Fleckenstein 
in Von Gagern, 135; Odenwald, loc. cit., 30. 

# Fleckenstein, loc. cit., 1385; J. G. Prick and 
J. A. Calon in New Problems in Medical 
Ethics, 19-27 at 26-7; Von Gagern, loc. cit., 
82 and 105. 
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turbators in general.”?* It is precisely 
for this reason that the situation pre- 
sents a confessional problem, for to 
treat a case on an individual basis re- 
quires not only knowledge and sympa- 
thy, but also time and patience. But 
because there is no coverall remedy, 
neither does it follow that any of the 
pessimistic attitudes described is justi- 
fiable. Both attitudes represent a de- 
parture from the sane realism the situa- 
tion deserves.’® 


EXTRA-CONFESSIONAL APPROACH 


What, then, is the answer? What 
can the confessor do for what we might 
vall the ordinary case of puberal mas- 
turbation? How is he to handle the 
problem? If one looks for an answer, 
an unswervingly applicable rule of 
thumb, it must be clear that this is 
simply impossible. In terms of an ap- 
proach, however, I have noticed in the 
literature on this subject a_ steady 
sprinkling of statements which either 
openly aver or clearly imply that the 
best handling of these cases involves a 
private talk outside the confessional. 
Thus Von Gagern writes: 


I agree with the opinion of C. Hof- 
man that a talk with the onanist 
(masturbator) outside the confes- 
sional is of vital importance. Schnei- 
der believes that a talk directed 
towards strengthening the basic life 
purpose is a first rate method of pre- 
vention.!® 


In summarizing their discussion of im- 
putability of habitual self-abuse, John 


“J R. Connery, SJ., “Notes on Moral 
Theology,” Theological Studies 16(1955) 585. 

% Sane realism is situated midway between 
sanguine optimism and resignation to failure. 
Realizing that sexual maturity is very often a 
gradual achievement of trial-by-error and a 
climb with many falls, the realistic attitude 
attempts to encourage the climb without be- 
ing impatient of the falls, by aiding the peni- 
tent to form reasonable aims based on sincere 
self-knowledge. 

% Von Gagern, loc. cit., 102. 
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C. Ford, S.J., and Gerald Kelly, S.J., 
write: “Many of these cases can be 
dealt with much more effectively by the 
spiritual counselor outside the confes- 
sional.’”"* This same attitude is im- 
plied, for example, by H. Fleckenstein 
when he writes: 


Each individual case must be con- 
sidered specifically as to its charac- 
teristics and life-history. The priest, 
and more especially the confessor, 
must know about the beginnings of 
the practice and understand the moral 
type with its development, its success, 
and failures, and have some knowl- 
edge of the chief difficulties of the 
penitent, both interior and exterior. 
This must be done before a judgment 
worthy of his responsible office can 
be formed, wise guidance given, and 
the penitent aided to set himself rea- 
sonable aims and form wise resolu- 
tions. At least at the beginning of 
the treatment, there must be a thor- 
ough discussion of the position. . .18 
It seems clear enough that this prelimi- 
nary discussion cannot ordinarily be 
accomplished in the context of the typi- 
cal confessional situation. And in this 
sense the confessional itself is part of 
the problem of the pastoral handling of 
adolescent masturbation. For the typi- 
cal situation is that of a Saturday after- 
noon or evening with a line waiting. A 
young penitent who stays in the con- 
fessional a long time is open to suspi- 
cion; at least he often feels that he is. 
His one desire is absolution, and beyond 
this his dominant attitude is one of im- 
patience to be gone. This feeling is so 
clear at times that it is all but tangible. 
In these circumstances attempts to initi- 
ate a sound and lasting confessional re- 
lationship are doomed. Advice will fall 
“J. C. Ford, SJ. and Gerald Kelly, S.J., 
Contemporary Moral Theology, Westminster, 
1958, 242-3. Such a pastoral approach appears 
often even in non-theological literature. Cf 
for example J. F. Oliven, M.D., Sexual Hy- 


giene and Pathology, Philadelphia, 1955, 131. 
* Fleckenstein, loc. cit., 133-4. 


on deaf ears, and questions, if they do 
not provoke curt, jumpy answers, will 
be interpreted as intrusions. This is 
not always the case, of course; but it so 
often is that one sympathizes with the 
confessor who feels that regularly a 
hurried procedure has been practically 
foreed upon him. I have discussed this 
matter with a number of experienced 
and reputable moralists and their opin- 
ion has been unanimous that much more 
can be done for the penitent outside the 
confessional. Some even believe that 
very little can be accomplished, as a 
general rule, unless there is a fairly 
thorough extra-confessional discussion 
which will provide the basis for future 
confessional work. By “outside the 
confessional” I mean a_ face-to-face 
chat, not necessarily one which is 
strictly non-confessional. It could even 
be in certain cases the prolongation of 
the confession, hence under the seal; but 
most important is a climate wherein 
both the confessor and penitent will feel 
capable and desirous of conducting the 
interview informally and without re- 
striction of time limits. Informality of 
atmosphere is generally essential for a 
personalized relationship with an ado- 
lescent; and in a real sense, the confes- 
sional itself, with its crates and ano- 
nymity, with the penitent whispering 
and kneeling, clothes the atmosphere 
with an official character otherwise de- 
sirable but not conducive to provoke the 
spontaneity required. 

Because the problem is so important 
and worth great sacrifice on the part of 
the priest, I should like to discuss the 
following points: 1) some _ tentative 
suggestions for this extra-confessional 
procedure; 2) the practical difficulties 
involved. If there is any validity to 
these suggestions, they will appear as so 
many more reasons why an extra-con- 
fessional procedure in the sense defined 
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is desirable. There is the further obvi- 
ous advantage that such discussion ob- 
jectifies the problem and, by sweeping 
it from the murky secrecy where it 
thrives so vigorously, provides the peni- 
tent with a fresh psychological uprig- 
ging, itself something of a therapeutic. 


SUGGESTED PROCEDURE 


There are certain general atmos- 
pheres or attitudes which must charac- 
terize any handling of this problem, 
whether in the confessional or not. 
Most of these are obvious but so vitally 
important that they justify repetition. 
First of all, the general effect of the 
discussion must be a renewal of realistic 
confidence, not discouragement or dif- 
fidence. This rule is absolute and is 
one of the few which can and must be 
applied to every individual case. Sec- 
ondly, an air of matter-of-factness to- 
gether with obvious sympathy and in- 
terest should be clear in the priest’s ap- 
proach. Thirdly, the discussion should 
be precisely, in so far as possible, a dis- 
cussion, not a monologue; for it is self- 
education and self-motivation which is 
its purpose. Fourthly, there should 
never be amateurish attempts at the 
practice of depth psychology; and any 
attempt by a non-professional will be 
amateurish. Finally, it must be clear 
that the whole proceeding pertains to 
the strictest type of professional se- 
crecy, a point we shall mention later. 

One’s general procedure is determined 
by his overall aim. It is safe to accept 
as the purpose of such an interview self- 
education and self-motivation of the 
penitent. Concretely, this means that 
there will be very little in terms of tell- 
ing what to do; rather the whole proce- 
dure is aimed at getting him to the point 
of understanding and wanting chastity. 
Once this has been done, he will have a 
healthful insight into his habit and the 
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problem will reduce itself to a deter- 
mined but patient and sane growth 
toward control. This being the aim, 
how shall the priest proceed? 

I believe that the procedure could 
profitably organize itself loosely around 
three main points of departure: 1) the 
history of the penitent’s experience; 2) 
the nature of the masturbatory experi- 
ence; 3) the total meaning of sex as 
God intended it. It should be empha- 
sized that this is not presented as a 
wooden scheme, but rather as a sug- 
gested structure, open to useful and/or 
necessary revision and completion, to 
make the dialogue more purposeful. As 
we have said, personal treatment of the 
penitent demands flexibility and pre- 
cludes the use of formulas. 


HISTORY OF THE 
PENITENT’S EXPERIENCE 


The first stages of the discussion will 
probably concern themselves with the 
penitent’s experience, and a prudent and 
kind question could open this up a bit 
since the youthful penitent will doubt- 
less be embarrassed and ill-at-ease. A 
calm relation of the penitent’s experi- 
ence is an excellent way to begin when- 
ever it can be managed, perhaps even a 
necessary way many times. First of all, 
it gets the penitent talking, a desidera- 
tum of any procedure whose aim is self- 
education. Secondly, such a friendly 
and informal outline of the penitent’s 
experience will suggest to the alert 
counselor whether there are causes be- 
yond the ordinary for the habit, or 
effects beyond the ordinary; at least he 
will often see whether or not this would 
be a profitable avenue of enquiry, and 
whether more specialized (psychiatric) 
treatment will eventually be necessary. 
Thirdly, in most instances, by such a 
brief history, the person will unwittingly 
indicate his attitude toward his habit 
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and some of his religious values and 
ideals, an essential bit of information 
for the counselor. Finally in many 
cases, it will reveal the penitent’s back- 
ground and interests—at least frag- 
mentarily—and this suggests to the 
priest the areas toward which a pro- 
gressive extroversion may be directed. 
It will also give the priest some idea of 
the penitent’s early sex education or at 
least he will often be able to determine 
whether or not erroneous ideas on sex 
are present. Perhaps only some of these 
points will be made by the penitent, but 
I believe that an alert priest can often 
draw sound conclusions about nearly 
all of the above points in the process of 
listening to the penitent for a short time. 





NATURE OF THE 
MASTURBATORY EXPERIENCE 


The second theme around which a 
suggested procedure would organize it- 
self is the nature of the masturbatory 
experience, especially the habit. We 
may understand the phrase “nature of 
the experience” in a wide sense, as an 
organizational device. This discussion 
flows rather naturally from the peni- 
tent’s relation of his personal experi- 
ence and problems. It is important that 
the adolescent have clear ideas about 
the causes and the effects of this habit. 
First, the causes or the occasions. Un- 
der this general heading, I should list, 
first of all, an understanding of puberty 
which would highlight the presence of 
new and imperious sexual urges (what 
Steinbeck in The Wayward Bus refers 
to as “the juices of concupiscence’’), the 
tendency toward introversion at this 
period, and the general underdevelop- 
ment of auto-regulation in the face of 
this upheaval.!® The explosive nature 


” Prick and Calon have stated this force- 
fully, loc. cit., 21-4; Von Gagern, loc. cit., 74. 
See also Hagmaier and Gleason, Counselling 
the Catholic, N.Y ., 1959, 73 ff. 


of this combination must be obvious, 
and understanding of these facts will go 
a long way toward forming a calm and 
progressively maturing attitude toward 
the habit. When the boy sees that his 
difficulties are at least partially attrib- 
utable to an unbalance of forces char- 
acteristic at puberty, he can begin to 
see himself as psychologically normal. 
This is obviously of vital importance. 
For vague misgivings about his nor- 
maley simply intensify the isolation 
which both occasions self-abuse and 
feeds upon it. A boy who sees himself 
as abnormal tends to withdraw pro- 
gressively into himself and to seek his 
self-realization in this isolated and un- 
real world. It is here that one could 
prudently discuss the commonness of 
this problem as attaching to puberty. 
But while the strength of the sexual 
urges is normal and the general confu- 
sion and unbalance of forces is normal, 
persistence in the habit cannot be 
viewed in the same way; this must be 
clarified to the penitent.2° The unbal- 
ance of forces must be manfully re- 
dressed, and it is here that a discussion 
of particular means might be appropri- 
ately undertaken. 

Under this general heading of causes, 
we can list, for purposes of simplifica- 
tion, what is known as “the psychologi- 
eal chain.” It is important that the 
adolescent come to recognize the links 
in this chain in his own ease, for char- 
acteristic of the habit of masturbation 
is a resultant blindness to its occasions. 
In this respect, the priest will clarify 
the often key position of discourage- 
ment and loneliness, frequently enough 
the result of self-abuse itself so that 
“masturbation leads to masturbation.” 
For discouragement and __ loneliness 

af” D. Salinger has produced an intriguing, 
concrete, and sympathetic picture of this tur- 


moil in his The Catcher in the Rye, Boston, 
1945. 
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foster self-fixation and body-fixation, 
and lead almost inevitably to eventual 
repetition of the act; the penitent is 
trapped in a tunnel without exit. This 
makes it quite clear that habitual ado- 
lescent self-abuse is often much more a 
total personality problem with sexual 
expression than a merely sexual phe- 
nomenon. Consequently, many authors 
feel that fundamental to any lasting 
cure is a readjustment of attitude 
toward one’s life context. Hence the 
great emphasis on attachment to and 
absorption in activity which appeals to 
the penitent as genuinely satisfying and 
of lasting value. This lifts the person 
from the level of self-awareness to a 
more objective atmosphere. Closely as- 
sociated with these considerations is the 
general principle that 
rarely cured by the method of direct 
attack.*4 In this connection, too, the 
priest—without ill-advised attempts at 
depth psychology—can prudently alert 
himself for any environmental causes of 
loneliness and isolation, what one au- 
thor calls “the breeding ground upon 
which the practice flourishes.”** Is 
there, for example, a situation at home, 
in school which leads to depression, op- 
position, or a sense of failure? If this 
situation can be discovered and positive 
remedies suggested, the inequality of 
the struggle has been greatly reduced. 
If such a situation does actually exist, 
its importance should be underlined. 
Von Gagern has made an excellent 


self-abuse is 


point when he writes: 


When the self-abuser has _ been 
brought by adroit guidance from the 
priest to place the main emphasis 
upon basic causes—upon the wrong 
life-attitude and not upon the symp- 
*. By direct attack is meant any means which 
tends to focus undue attention on the habit. 
Cf. Von Gagern, loc. cit., 77; Fleckenstein, 
loc. cit., 185; New Problems in Medical Ethics, 
15. 
*2 A. Gugler in Von Gagern, 128. 
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tom (the practice itself)—he will not 
be so deeply ashamed to come back to 
his confessor with the same statement. 
We know how the overstressing of 
the habit and the sense of shame that 
follows, drive young people, and 
adults also, from one confessor to 
another—to ‘someone who does not 
know me’—or in other cases leads to 
a total falling away from confession. 
The right and necessary kind of guid- 
ance—so essential in these cases—is 
thus made impossible.** 











ITS REAL EFFECTS 


While discussing the nature of the 
masturbatory act, one should not over- 
look its effects, if only because many 
boys have painfully erroneous ideas of 
the physical effects especially, ideas 
which often issue in fearful preoccupa- 
tion. First of all, it can be pointed out 
that the habit of masturbation has no 
known physical effects of a seriously 
harmful character. The effects on his 
total personality, however, and _ his 
‘apacity for genuine love are something 
different. If the habit is allowed to per- 
sist and goes with the youth into his 
vears of manhood, his sexual life has 
often not progressed beyond the stage 
of auto-eroticism but has bogged down 
in a type of puberal fascination. This 
means that his personality has become 
fettered to a developmental stage, a 
signpost along the way and that he is 
habituated to a form of sexual expres- 
sion which is asocial and other-exclu- 
sive. Besides being unreal and involv- 
ing a denial of the very meaning of sex, 
this is radical selfishness and neces- 
sarily proliferates into all areas and 
attitudes of his life. 

Another effect of masturbation, if it 
may be called such, is the feeling of 
guilt. There are so many shades and 
variations of guilt within the normal 
and within the morbid that it is im- 


* Von Gagern, loc. cit., 96. 
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possible to be both brief and accurate 
on the point. One sometimes gets the 
impression from  psychotherapeutic 
literature that a feeling of guilt is sim- 
ply out of place in this matter. It 
should be pointed out that this is true 
not of a healthy guilt which is clear, 
conscious, and deep in a stable person 
freely transgressing the moral law, but 
which vanishes with confession or sin- 
cere repentance; these authors are 
speaking of a gnawing, persistent guilt, 
vague and indefinable but more or less 
constantly blanketing the personality, 
and more or less morbid. It is this type 
of guilt which brings discouragement 
and is itself a type of negative fixation** 
which leads to self-abuse. Such guilt 
feelings clearly must go. And it is pre- 
cisely here that the delicate problem of 
subjective imputability may enter and 
require frank and honest treatment. 
For to clear away these feelings of guilt, 
it may be necessary (7f justifiable in the 
individual case) to inform the penitent 
that his acts are not subjectively seri- 
ously sinful. I shall not enter a discus- 
sion of this touchy matter, but simply 
refer the reader to some sane and sound 
literature.*° But the priest owes it to 
his penitent to be thoroughly familiar 
with this discussion; otherwise a truly 
responsible handling of the case may be 
impossible. 


THE TOTAL MEANING OF SEX 


Finally, the priest-counselor will cen- 
ter many of his efforts around the clari- 
fication of the total meaning of sex. 
Recent literature is unanimous in re- 
garding such an understanding of sex as 
essential to the proper handling of the 
problem. For if the habit of masturba- 
tion does not always spring from mis- 

‘i Von Gagern, loc. cit., 98. 

* The best treatment I know of this point is 


in Ford-Kelly, Contemporary Moral Theol- 
ogu, 243-5. 
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taken concepts of sex, it certainly very 
often produces them. In fact, it can be 
said that proper understanding of sex is 
perhaps the best motivation available 
for a healthy conquest of the habit of 
self-abuse. The authors at the Centre 
D’Etudes Laénnec recognized this when 
they wrote: 


If we wish to form chaste developed 
personalities ... we must teach them 
to wish to be chaste. To wish is first 
of all to know (and this is the deli- 
cate problem of sex education) and 
then to prefer.?® 


Dr. Von Gagern has written a lucidly 
clear paragraph on this and his thought 
deserves full citation: 


We will make no great use of ma- 
terialistic arguments—such as the 
danger of sexual diseases—but con- 
centrate on arousing a positive will to 
chastity. With this in view, it is 
vital that the significance of chastity 
as a moral value should be experi- 
enced and understood. How can this 
be done? The most important thing 
is to perceive the value of sex itself; 
to understand that it is not something 
to be ashamed of, that it is neither 
evil nor lacking in value. It will then 
become the interest of the growing 
child to preserve this value of true 
chastity.?* 





It is, then, the task of the priest- 


? 


counselor to aid in self-education of the 
individual to the value, the good of sex. 
This, his greatest task, is also his most 
difficult. It cannot be dispatched with a 


* New Problems in Medical Ethics, 7-18 at 
9. This “Letter to an Educator” was com- 
posed by the authors at the Centre D’Etudes 
Laénnec and contains many valuable insights. 

= Von Gagern, loc. cit., 45. The procedural 
structure proposed above would, under analy- 
sis, conform to the program outlined by Tan- 
querey. (Cf. The Spiritual Life, nn. 876 ff., 
and G. Kelly, 8.J., The Good Confessor, New 
York, 1951, 87-88). The occasional confessor, 
besides urging the penitent to frequent a 
regular confessor, would find Tanquerey’s four 
points useful in organizing some brief but 
apropos suggestions for his penitent. 
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prepared talk; for the individual must 
be led to experience this value, to per- 
ceive this good in his own life, in a 
personalized way. Growth in under- 
standing and perception of values is as 
much a process as is control of the will. 
In a sense, do we not begin to under- 
stand sex when we begin to live 
chastely? Certainly, as far as I know, 
there is no short cut to such perception 
of values, no magic formula to produce 
it. A priest can scarcely expect to 
achieve in a single conference or two 
what is a parental duty over a number 
uf years. A sound reverential attitude 
toward sex is not just a matter of a few 
spasmodic instructions, but especially 
of daily family atmospheres which the 
growing child drinks in through his 
pores. In this sense sex education al- 
ways takes place, whether instruction 
is given or not; and in this sense, too, 
it is often very poor. The priest- 
counselor’s task, then, often appears as 
a salvage operation; yet this should not 
discourage him, for the very fact that 
the young penitent has been willing to 
discuss the matter indicates a great 
good will. Such good will, together 
with his impressionable age and _ his 
very confusion, offers hope of real bene- 
fit. At least a suitable foundation can 
be laid, and, once this has been done, 
the question of practical means, of 
training of the will, will often solve 
itself. 

There are other motives, of course, 
and powerful ones such as the love of 
Christ and His Blessed Mother; but 
these should always suppose a _ solid 
foundation on the natural values of a 
proper understanding of sex. In edu- 
cating to values and in founding solid 
motivation, I sometimes wonder if we 
do not overlook the psychology of grace. 
It is axiomatic that the adolescent is a 
person of strong loyalties, a person 
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sapable of rising to the demands of the 
highest ideals. But these enthusiasms 
are often emotional and intuitive rather 
than rationalized; they are unarticu- 
lated, vague, even blind. This seems 
to be a characteristic of youth itself, 
Given such a psychology, it seems im- 
possible that a reasoned and mature 
attitude toward sex, the achievement 
and insight of maturity, could be com- 
municated like a mathematical formula. 
It is perhaps here that the Holy Eu- 
charist is of the greatest significance. 
For Christ can, in His ineffable way, 
produce the illumination and inspira- 
tion which make the divine plan per- 
sonally attractive to the adolescent. 
It can produce the desire to be chaste. 
We often conceive of Holy Communion 
as the source of the necessary strength 
for conquest of the habit of self-abuse; 
can It not be conceived rather or espe- 
cially as a source of light leading to 
strong desires? 

These, then, are the three general 
points of departure which might help 
the confessor to organize an extra- 
confessional chat with his penitent. 
There are undoubtedly many other use- 
ful, even necessary points to be made; 
but now our sole interest is a structure. 
It would be unreal to speak of this 
procedure as if it were simple. Even 
the idea of an extra-confessional dis- 
cussion presents serious difficulties, per- 
haps even insuperable ones. We can 


now say a word about these. 


DIFFICULTIES 


I see at least four serious objections 
against this suggestion: 1) the time 
involved; 2) adolescent reluctance; 3) 
the secrecy of the procedure; 4) certain 


dangers arising from the very attempt 


to get the penitent to discuss the matter 


openly. 
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PROBLEM OF TIME 


First of all, with regard to time. The 
busy parish priest justly 
alleges that if he were to treat the prob- 
lem as suggested above, he would have 
time for almost nothing else. This is a 
serious objection to which there is per- 
haps no completely satisfactory answer 
except the importance of the work. It 
should be noted, however, that once the 
relationship has been established by a 
good talk, in many cases the rest can 
be achieved by confessional procedure 
and even in a fairly routine way; for 
once the proper attitude toward the 
problem has been formed, half of the 
problem has been solved. One might 
also consider the possibility or desira- 
bility of handling at least a few of the 
cases in this manner. The impossibility 
of doing everything should not prevent 
us from doing something. But in the 
last analysis, the priests best equipped 
to attempt extra-confessional work of 


pastor or 


this sort are those who are counsellors 
by appointment in a boys’ high school. 


PENITENT’S RELUCTANCE 


The second difficulty is adolescent re- 
luctance. This is, of all the difficulties, 
the most serious. There are doubtless 
many who just do not care to speak of 
this problem outside the confessional, 
face to face, even with the most sym- 
pathetic of priests. With such a peni- 
tent it would be an unpardonable mis- 
take to urge this unduly; there should 
be no foreing or luring. In such cireum- 
stances the youth would be present 
against his will; the conference would be 
useless and future confessional contact 
almost certainly doomed. Furthermore, 
the counselor would expose his reputa- 
tion among his students to 
danger. I do believe, however, that 


serious 


some progress in this direction can be 
made during religion classes, retreats, 
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general sessions etc. It can then be 
pointed out to class groups that an ex- 
tra-confessional counselor is extremely 
helpful, both now and in later life, and 
is the source of great relief and personal 
satisfaction. Such reminders would 
condition the penitent for the confes- 
sor’s prudent suggestion about a talk 
outside at some other time. 


PENITENT’S CONCERN 
ABOUT SECRECY 


The problem of secrecy is actually 
probably part of the problem of adoles- 
cent reluctance. It can be said that few 
boys have any clear idea of a counselor’s 
or a spiritual father’s secret. 
Clearly, if this is their impression, they 
must be told in no uncertain terms that 
the spiritual father’s secret is, for ail 
practical purposes, the same as the seal. 
Even this may not give them the cour- 
age to speak openly. Furthermore, any 
extra-confessional work of this kind 
must be conducted in such a way that 
the youth is in no way a subject of sus- 
picion. It is unfortunately an ironical 
fact that some priests have been so suc- 
cessful at this work that anyone seen 
at their door is subject to suspicion. 
That is all the more reason why extra- 
confessional work should be spread 
about more widely. 


secret 


CAUTION TO CONFESSOR 


The final difficulty involves dangers 
attached to the very attempt to get the 
matter out of the confessional. There 
are probably some priests psychologi- 
cally unfit for this work. These men, 
holy, zealous, and altogether praise- 
worthy, find it impossible to be matter- 
of-fact when speaking of sex. Clearly 
they should make no attempt to estab- 
lish the relationship on a level which 
Their 


best protection and ultimately that of 


demands informality and ease. 
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their penitents is the confessional pro- 
cedure. There are also probably a few 
priests whose injudicious over-eager- 
ness for this type of thing could betray 
their unfitness for it. In either case the 
attempt would be accompanied by grave 
dangers. Before attempting such a pro- 
cedure, we would be wise to subject our- 
selves to a thorough self-criticism in this 
area to see whether the work of Christ 
would be helped or hindered by our in- 
volvement. 

These are some suggestions, alto- 
gether tentative in nature. I say “ten- 
tative” because I am aware that this is 
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a big problem with wide repercussions. 
I have desired to suggest lines of 
thought especially with a view to hav- 
ing others more experienced and com- 
petent clarify these beginnings or pro- 
voke new understanding by enlightened 
disagreement. It would be presump- 
tuous to believe that a problem has been 
solved by these considerations; rather, 
more truly, one has been stated. Yet 
there is some value in the very state- 
ment of this problem if it urges us to 
reconsider our procedure in such a vi- 
tally important area of pastoral prac- 
tice. 





American Catholics is a stimulating book by six Jewish and 
Protestant writers who were asked to tell us what they think we 
should know to meet our commitments in a pluralistic society. 
The contributors express their mind with perfect candor and great 
charity, considering the delicate subject on which they had to 





mote. 





write. Certainly “the men who contribute to this volume have 
not written to be refuted,” and yet not a few positions they as- 
sume are highly critical of Catholic faith and practice. It would 
be naive to expect no reaction, at least to clarify the issue in the 
interests of that very dialogue which the book is intended to pro- 


One contributor out of six will be examined in some detail, as a 
sample of the rest and, in my opinion, as the most representative 
of the Protestant attitude toward contemporary Catholicity in 
the United States. Martin E. Marty is Associate Editor of The 
Christian Century and contributing editor to several other pub- 
lications, including The American Lutheran. A member of the 
Missouri Lutheran Synod, he has authored a remarkably sym- 
pathetic Short History of the Reformation, which is yet suffi- 
ciently typical to consider the papacy the main obstacle to 
Christian unity in the modern world. 


This is the introduction to Father John A. Hardon’s article in our next 
issue. The Jesuit author (Protestant Churches in America, All My 
Liberty, Christianity in Conflict—this latter reviewed on p. 583 of this 
issue) is well known to HPR readers. 
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The Serra Movement 


for Vocations 


A SERRA CLUB is a voluntary as- 


sociation of oustanding Catholic laymen 
who dedicate themselves to a twofold 
objective: fostering and sustaining vo- 
cations to the priesthood; furthering 
Catholicity through enduring friend- 
ships among Catholic men. 

With the prior permission of the 
Ordinary of any diocese, the Serra Club 
may work within the field of vocations 
to the religious life in general, and most 
clubs do. Though Serra’s main interest 
is the diocesan priesthood, it is con- 
cerned with vocations to the priesthood 
as a whole, and enjoys the friendliest 
relations with vocation directors of re- 
ligious orders of both men and women. 


SHORT HISTORY OF SERRA 


Founded in Seattle, Washington, 
1934, by four zealous Catholic men, 
Serra was named after Father Junipero 
Serra, the Franciscan missioner who 
founded the first missions in California. 
Its techniques frankly copied from suc- 
cessfully functioning clubs, Serra set 
about to deepen the spiritual lives of its 
members. 

By 1946 Serra had grown to twenty- 
three chartered clubs. The newly- 
elected board of trustees met, after the 
first post-World War II convention in 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and invited the 
late Cardinal-Archbishop of Chicago, 
Samuel Cardinal Stritch, to serve as 


By HARRY J. O’HAIRE, K.S.G., LL.D. 


episcopal chairman, an invitation gra- 
ciously accepted. This same group sug- 
gested also the establishment of an 








Executive Secretary of Serra Interna- 
tional since March, 1947, Mr. O’Hair« 
was honored by the late Holy Father in 
August, 1947, with knighthood in the 
Order of St. Gregory the Great. The 
following June he was honored with a 
Doctor of Laws by Assumption College 
for his work in the field of vocations. 

Graduate of the Marquette University 
Law School, Mr. O’Haire is a member of 
the Wisconsin State Bar Association. 





international headquarters office to 
unify program planning, to coordinate 
club activities, and to accelerate exten- 
sion. Such an office was established in 
Chicago in March, 1947, and at the 
convention in the following month both 
the opening of the Chicago office and 
the appointment of an executive secre- 
tary were ratified. By October, 1959, 
the Serra organization had spread to 
198 clubs in 90 dioceses and archdio- 
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ceses in 40 states of the United States, 
as well as to Canada, Puerto Rico, and 
Mexico. Lima, Peru, has the first char- 
tered South American group; Liverpool 
has the first society in England, and 
Genoa, Italy, has the first Serra Club on 
the continent of Europe. Many other 
prospective clubs are now in process of 
formation. 


DEMANDS ON MEMBERSHIP 


Men in Serra must be active. No one 
may be carried as dead weight. The 
pruning process goes on continuously. 
Each member commits himself to serve 
on committees to the best of his ability 
and to take such time as is necessary 
to do any work required. 

Membership in Serra is a privilege 
granted, not a right obtained. This is 
always kept in mind when members 
select new associates. Men are chosen 
who are dedicated and sincere, whose 
loyalty to the Church and to the sue- 
cessors of the Apostles is unquestioned. 
Serrans recruit members who can and 
will fulfill their obligations of member- 
ship. This they recognize as their duty 
because the men who are to be chosen 
have to provide brain as well as brawn 
to meet the challenging tide of secular- 
ism and atheistic Communism, and to 
carry out the responsibility of the laity 
in the Church today. Our late Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XII repeated the 
words of his predecessor, St. Pius X, 
when he said: “The greatness and dif- 
ficulty of our time does not allow any 
true disciple of Christ to be satisfied 
with mediocrity.” 

By accepting membership in the club, 
sach Serran assumes the personal obli- 
gation to be faithful in his attendance 
at every possible meeting, for, of itself 
and in its own way, Serran membership 
is a lay vocation. Persevering in his 
attendance and in attention to details, 
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the Serran eventually gains the true 
understanding of membership. While 
other Catholic lay groups may be in- 
terested in membership from the view- 
points of numbers or financial support, 
Serra is interested in neither. Not a 
fund-raising organization—it was never 
intended to be such—each Serra Club 
does, however, make its annual con- 
tribution to the Ordinary of the diocese 
as a gesture of loyal obedience, to foster 
awareness of its responsibility to the 
seminary, and to awaken in the indi- 
vidual Serran his duty in justice and 
charity. 


“UNIVERSITY IN 
CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLES” 


In May of 1951, the late Holy Father, 
Pope Pius XII, aggregated Serra into 
the Pontifical Work for Priestly Voea- 
tions with its unlimited spiritual bene- 
fits. Serra is the only lay organization 
directly and independently so affili- 
ated. Fifty-four times a year the Ser- 
ran is eligible to earn a plenary indul- 
gence for himself or for the souls in 
purgatory. At the hour of his death he 
is able to earn for himself a plenary 
indulgence. Every Mass said for the 
repose of his soul is as one on a priv- 
ileged altar. But all of these gifts im- 
pose an obligation, a gift, in return, of 
the service of active membership. 

Serra’s two objectives are clearly de- 
fined. There has been no deviation 
from them, only an extension of effort. 
At regular meetings Serrans fulfill their 
objectives only when they educate the 
membership in Catholie thought by 
making of every club a “university in 
Christian principles for Catholic lay- 
men,” a very appropriate description 
by which the late Cardinal Stritch often 
referred to the organization. 

By learning to think and act with the 
mind of the Church, Serrans qualify 
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themselves to be well-informed Catho- 
lic laymen, to gain an understanding of 
what is expected of the Catholie lay- 
man, to acquire a Christian conscience, 
and to give better example. They seek 
to establish that wholly Christian en- 
vironment in which vocations will pros- 
per and grow. With such training, dedi- 
cation, and effort, Serrans can and will 
correctly counsel and encourage young 
people to seek their proper vocation. 
Serrans always respect, of course, the 
authority of the bishop, pastor, and con- 
fessor to decide whether a youth has a 
true vocation. Therefore, they do not 
direct their propaganda to the indi- 
vidual, but to the collectivity. 
Working for the first objective, under 
the direction of the Ordinary and in 
complete cooperation with the local di- 
rector of vocations, Serrans help fill the 
need through prayer, example, educa- 
tion, and work. But most of all through 


prayer. 


PARENTS AND VOCATIONS 


Laymen must concern themselves 
with priestly vocations and with voca- 
tions to every segment of the religious 
life. Serrans concern themselves par- 
ticularly with overcoming parental ob- 
jections, for they are aware of the pres- 
ence of secularism even in some of the 
best Christian homes, the ideal of mate- 
rial sacrifice having been virtually 
eliminated from the lives of those living 
in upper-class and middle-class homes. 
They know, too, that the home is the 
primary source of vocations. The mem- 
bership of Serra is drawn, therefore, 
from that level of society where paren- 
tal objections so often stifles vocations. 


HOW SERRA FOSTERS VOCATIONS 


How do Serrans foster vocations? 
First of all, by prayer; next, by personal 


Serra offers 
movies on the priesthood and the sister- 


example; then, by action. 


hood for circulation to parent groups 
and to schools. Individual clubs con- 
duet essay contests, vocation confer- 
ence days, altar boy projects. They 
send speakers to schools and to meet- 
ings of groups of parents, distribute a 
great amount of vocational literature, 
and conduct almost eighty other activi- 
ties which tend to create an awareness 
in the minds of parents and young 
people of the need for and acceptability 
of a vocation. Each club adopts some 
of these projects, one by one, as it is 
able. All of this must be done only in 
cooperation with, and after prior per- 
mission of, the Ordinary. Serra works 
in filial obedience at all times. Never 
presuming or pretending to provide any 
complete solution of the vocational 
problem in any diocese or parish, Serra 
does not compete with other organiza- 
tions that concern 
vocations. 


themselves with 


When first organized, Serra limited its 
action closely: its members prayed for 
vocations, and the individual clubs gave 
the bishop an annual check. In this 
way they felt they had discharged their 
full responsibility. Soon they perceived 
this was not enough. Now they are 
striving mightily to do the job required. 

It is the privilege of Serrans to listen 
frequently to talks on the sublime na- 
ture of the priesthood. Apart from the 
immediate benefit of greater respect for 
the priest and the priesthood, Serrans 
soon possess a happy enthusiasm for 
the work in which they are engaged, 
and the enthusiasm which is passed on 
to the families of the members. Re- 
spectful friendships between Serran 
families and priests are formed, and 
the children of Serrans get to know, re- 
spect, and love priests. At all times 
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the awesome dignity of the priesthood 
is uppermost in mind. 


HOW CLUBS FUNCTION 


The size of the membership of each 
club will depend on the size of the 
city and the number of qualified men 
available. Clubs of over one hundred 
members are not recommended since 
more than this number tends to militate 
against fulfillment of the second objec- 
tive of forming close friendships among 
the members. Developing friendships, 
together with the attractive programs, 
encourages and maintains regular at- 
tendance at meetings. Larger clubs be- 
come unwieldy, and this operates 
against another ideal of Serra, that 
every member be an active member. 

Many clubs meet on a set day at a 
set time every week. This is recom- 
mended, although not always possible. 
However, it is mandatory that every 
club meet at least twice every month. 
Such meetings may be held at midday, 
or in the evening, but they are always 
held in connection with a modest meal. 
Serra recommends that there be avail- 
able from among its members (and from 
among Catholics in the community and 
nearby educational and other institu- 
tions) the talent to provide the talks 
and other programs on Catholic subjects 
of interest scheduled for every luncheon 
meeting. The program which follows 
the meal should be from twenty-five to 
thirty minutes in length, usually allow- 
ing time for questions or discussion. 
The meetings adjourn promptly, -at a 
fixed time, about seventy-five minutes 
after a prompt beginning. The pro- 
gram is educational as well as enter- 
taining, and always on a Catholic sub- 
ject. Subjects, such as education, youth 
problems, social questions, Communism, 
ete., are properly in order as they have 
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a relationship to religion and to the 
Church. 

Early in the organization of a club, 
the Ordinary appoints a chaplain who 
should, as far as possible, attend all 
meetings of the club as well as meetings 
of the program committee and the 
board of trustees. His ideas and sug- 
gestions will, of course, be given respect- 
ful consideration. Strictly speaking, 
the chaplain cannot become a member 
of the club. He pays no dues, etc., but 
he is the representative of the bishop 
with whom the club always cooperates 
in all matters. Often the chaplain is the 
diocesan director of vocations or the 
rector of the seminary—a great inspira- 
tion to the club membership. Though 
he guides program planning, he must 
not be expected to do the work. 


SPIRITUAL AND 
VOCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 


Prayer is considered the most im- 
portant way of promoting vocations. 
At every meeting of the club and at all 
board and committee meetings, mem- 
bers recite the Prayer for Vocations in 
unison. Serrans and their families are 
encouraged to say it often during each 
day, and cards containing the Prayer 
for Vocations are also widely dis- 
tributed to schools and elsewhere. 

As an individual club moves along in 
its organization, it chooses one or more 
“outside” acts of devotion for an in- 
monthly Holy 
Communion, days of oblation, monthly 
holy hour, or even nocturnal adoration, 


crease in vocations: 


according to the local conditions and 
the wishes of the members. Serra mem- 
bers encourage their wives and other 
members of their families to pray for 
vocations. Most make it an addition 
to table or night prayers. Serran wives 
and children also come to the holy hour 
and to the monthly or annual Com- 
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munion of the club. The result is that 
the wives, in their groups of women 
friends, spread the Serran ideas and 
ideals. 

As a club gets better organized, it 
also adopts other vocational activities 
according to the financial means and 
manpower available. These activities 
are adopted, one at a time, so as not to 
overtax the members and to insure the 
success of each undertaking. Such ac- 
tivities are: showing or lending voca- 
tional films; conducting essay or poster 
contests; distribution of 
literature; visits of altar boys to the 
seminary; placing of posters in schools 
and church vestibules; organizing Voca- 
tion Day rallies and exhibits; and so 
forth. Press publicity on the scarcity 
of priests, talks by the Serrans before 
other groups, especially Catholic par- 
ents, helpful talks to the seminarians 
by the Serrans regarding their profes- 
sions or business are all worthwhile ac- 
tivities. Many clubs have programs to 
help seminarians obtain work during 
their vacations. The ideal club is one 
in which every member is active in 
some manner, but not to the extent that 
his family or business suffers. 


vocational 


WHAT RESULTS? 


Serra Clubs’ method of organiza- 
tion and operation may be different 


from that prevalent in other organiza- 
tions. It differs considerably from 
sodalities, confraternities, and similar 
groups, but Serra practices are based 
on over twenty-five years of successful 
operation. They were formulated 
largely under the watchful counsel of 
the late Samuel Cardinal Stritch, who 
for twelve years before his death was 
the episcopal adviser of Serra Interna- 
tional. 

What tanglible results can be shown 
for twenty-five years of Serran activity 
in the promotion of vocations. Serra 
answers that it does not presume to 
claim results. It would not presume 
to claim a vocation. It does not have 
statistics. _ Nevertheless, Serra men 
have been encouraged, often by priests 
and nuns, to learn that through some 
Serra activity a young man or woman 
first received inspiration or was en- 
couraged to make a final decision about 
his or her vocation. 

The motto of Father Serra was: “AI- 
ways to go forward and never to turn 
back.” That has been taken as the 
organization’s guiding maxim. Serra 
International aspires to extend into 
other countries where its message and 
help may be needed. Serra will do so 
cautiously, as it is invited. It will move 
slowly, but positively, in order to in- 
sure success by building a strong and 
permanent foundation. 


PRAYER FOR VOCATIONS 


“Q God Who wills not the death of a sinner x 
but rather that he be converted and live *« grant, 
we beseech thee « through the intercession of the 
Blessed Mary, ever Virgin « and all the saints + 
an increase of laborers for Thy Church «* fellow 
laborers with Christ « to spend and consume them- 
selves for souls « through the same Jesus Christ, 
Thy Son « Who liveth and reigneth with Thee « in 
the unity of the Holy Spirit « world without end. 


Amen. 


(7 years indulgence) 











Parish Mission Redefined 


; 1960 World Eucharistic 
Congress in Munich will mark the 
climax of a three-year city-wide mis- 
sion. This is what the Germans call a 
“mission for the people of an area” and 
what the French term a “general mis- 
sion.” 


STATED NEED OF REFORM 


The following is a purely factual de- 
scription of this type of modified parish 
mission which is becoming common in 
Europe. The idea began to evolve after 
World War II. In 1946 Cardinal Sa- 
liege said: “The principle of the parish 
mission must be reformed. It no longer 
answers the spirit of the times.” Father 
Jean-Francois Motte, O.F.M., who had 
made detailed scientific studies of the 
effects of the traditional parish mission, 
concluded: “We no longer reach the 
majority of men. What we reach we do 
not convert. What we convert we do 
not preserve.” In Germany a leading 
pastoral theologian, Father Victor 
Schurr, C.SS.R., wrote: “The mission 
must move along with the steady prog- 
ress in parochial pastoral care; more, it 
must pave the way for it. Where there 
is a revival of Catholic life, the mis- 
sionaries should be its pioneers.” 


REFORM IN PRACTICE 


In 1951 the Centre Pastoral pour les 
Missions a l’Interieur was established 
in Paris, under Archbishop Guerry of 
Cambrai, with Father Motte as its di- 
rector, to coordinate the general mis- 
sion program in France. In 1952 the 
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French bishops issued a joint pastoral 
letter on the general mission, and in the 
period 1954-1960 the French Center, 
which is financed by the hierarchy, or- 
ganized seventy-two general missions. 
What France is doing is also being 
done with certain variations in Ger- 
many, Holland, Belgium, Austria, and 
Italy. Pope Pius XII, in a letter to 
the French National Pastoral Congress 
in 1956, praised these missions “which, 








Father Stransky spent 1958-59 at the 
University of Muenster’s Institute of 
Mission studies. This year he is studying 
for a doctorate in missiology at the 
Gregorian University in Rome. 





based upon a methodie and _ patient 
analysis, animate an entire city or 
rural zone.” 

The general mission aims to renew 
parish life in a large area or throughout 
All the clergy, diocesan 
and religious (whether in parishes or 
special work), all the nuns (whether in 
teaching, hospital, social work, or the 
contemplative life), as well as all the 


a diocese. 
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laity who are militant in Catholie Ac- 
tion and other movements, reflect to- 
gether on the “mission” the Church has 
entrusted to them in a certain area. 
Together with the bishop they deter- 
mine what pastoral and missionary ac- 
tion will take place during the mission, 
and together they hear the appeal of 
the missionaries who bear the ex- 
prophetic 


traordinary graces of a 


ministry. 


SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 


The general mission begins with the 
principle that today it is easier to con- 
vert an entire region than to convert a 
parish. As a German pastor told me: 
“How could I hold a mission just for 
my parish when sixty per cent of the 
men are working in a mine seven 
parishes away from here, and twenty 
per cent of them in three factories four 
parishes away. These are the places 
that influence my parish the most 

Today, places of residence, leisure, 


” 


education, work, and worship are sepa- 
rated from one another. Each of these 
places creates its own atmosphere or 
milieu. 
of the mentality that exists among stu- 
dents, workers, or the varied profes- 
Thus the parish may 


Hence it is possible to speak 


sional classes. 
have a social unity of its own, but other 
outside economic, social, and cultural 
forces cut across the geographical 
bounds of a parish and influence deeply 
the people living within it. 

Hence, before the general mission 
begins, a team of sociologists begins its 
First this team seeks to de- 
termine what parishes belong together 


research. 


for a tightly coordinated approach to 
the problems of parochial living. See- 
ondly, they seek to analyze in detail 
the religious atmosphere of the entire 
area and to discover the patterns of 
variation within the area and within 


individual parishes. The team studies 
population statistics, the previous edu- 
cation of the people, patterns of mar- 
riage, occupations, statistics of church 
attendance. The team even takes a 
public-opinion poll covering such points 
as attitudes toward various aspects of 
the Church’s teaching on marriage, the 
religious knowledge of the people, the 
quality of the sermons they hear, the 
approachability of the pastor, ete. This 
attempt at an accurate description of 
the religious condition of a whole area 
is dictated not by a naive belief in the 
magical effects of sociological research, 
but by the command of Christ Himself 
that the pastor know his flock; only if 
he knows his flock can the pastor’s work 
be effective. 


TEAMWORK FOR THE MISSION 


Next to the grace of God the most im- 
portant factor for the success of the 
inission is support by the local clergy. 
Father Bernard Haering, C.SS.R., the 
German moral theologian, says that in 
the general mission the local clergy 
must have the holy humility to accept 
an objective, critical evaluation of the 
religious situation in the parish; they 
must see that groups and institutions 
outside the parish bounds exert a strong 
influence on the lives of their parishion- 
ers; they must accept and trust the 
laity as essential cooperators in pas- 
toral efforts; and they must recognize 
that “all must do the work, not just the 
missionaries. The latter are sent not 
merely by their religious superiors but 
by the bishop in the common task of 
building up the Body of Christ in the 
cliocese.”’ 

According to Father Motte, “What is 
not begun before the mission will not 
last after it.” Therefore, during the 
year or two before the mission begins, 
the loeal clergy (ineluding both dioc- 
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esan priests and religious, priests in 
parishes and in special work) meet to- 
gether to discuss the spirit and art of 
the general mission. In addition, they 
make a common retreat. 

The results of the sociological re- 
search are discussed thoroughly with 
the bishop and the local clergy, and a 
pastoral commission working under the 
guidance of the mission director begins 
the formation of special lay groups 
which will meet regularly for an in- 
tensive training program. These lay 
groups specialize in liturgical formation, 
catechetics, communications, work with 
adolescents, the apostolate to profes- 
sional groups—whatever activities the 
sociological survey indicates as immedi- 
ately necessary for a successful mission 
in the area. 


THE MISSIONARIES 


The Paderborn general mission cover- 
ing parishes required 60 missionaries! 
The parishes of Limbourg needed 110 
missionaries. At the height of the 
Munich mission more than 160 mis- 
sionaries will be working together. In 
France, 152 priests are used for the 
Toulouse mission; the one planned for 
Lyons will demand 300. 

Moreover, the general mission calls 
for specialists. The traditional mission 
demanded a well-qualified preacher and 
confessor. He could pass on his 
methods and experiences to his younger 
companions. However, in the general 
mission the preacher must understand 
the new approaches to the contents of 
the traditional mission sermons; he 
must be in touch with changes in con- 
fessional practice recommended by 
theologians; and he must understand 
the principles of the liturgical move- 
ment. There should be some mission- 
aries who are well acquainted with 
sociology and who can design plans for 
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pastoral work. Some missionaries must 
be proficient in the gathering, train- 
ing, and placing of lay apostles in vari- 
ous fields. Some are expected to con- 
duct missions in factories and in homes. 
In the Munich mission eight mission- 
aries will work on the college and uni- 
versity level; six will give missions in 
hospitals; four will preach in taverns! 

Due to the magnitude of the general 
mission, training 
given constantly for the missionaries, 
and, since no individual order can tackle 
the complex pastoral activity of the 
general mission alone, it is conducted 
by members of different religious orders 
who work together. Redemptorists, 
Capuchins, Franciscans, and Jesuits 
may be working on the same mission, 


courses are being 


perhaps even in the same parish. The 
spectacle of missionaries working to- 
gether wearing different colored re- 
ligious habits has led to the mission 
bands being termed “zebra-teams.” 


THE PRE-MISSION 


From three to six months before 
the main mission an eight-day “pre- 
mission” is conducted to put the 
parishes in a_ state of 
consciousness.” The mission director 


““mission- 


preaches at all the Masses on two Sun- 
days, and during the week the mission- 
aries visit the nerve-centers of the 
parish. In the evenings they instruct 
and finally give a three-way retreat to 
the permanent lay helpers whose work 
will be important for the success of the 
(Father Motte maintains that 
it is more worthwhile for a successful 
mission to have trained prudently ten 
zealous laymen than to have converted 
a hundred sinners. The ten zealous lay- 
men will in time convert more than a 
hundred sinners.) 

However, the pre-mission is aimed at 
more than the securing of ten zealous 


mission. 
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PARISH MISSION REDEFINED 


laymen. Lay groups are prepared to 
lead dialogue or “community” Masses. 
Other groups are formed to serve the 
parish sick and the aged. Still others 
are trained to reach effectively special 
age groups: children, teen-agers, young 
couples. Others are organized to visit 
the homes of lax Catholics and fallen- 
aways before and during the main mis- 
sion. On one French mission 238 lay- 
men accompanied 35 missionaries on 
these house-visits. Many of these lay- 
men were young married men who do- 
nated a week or two exclusively to this 
apostolic work. 

Before the main mission commences, 
laymen prepare special bulletins or 
newspapers telling about the mission. 
These are distributed by adults (not 
children) who use the opportunity to 
speak to as many people as possible 
about the mission. In France and Ger- 
many statues of Our Lady are sent to 
various sectors of the mission area. 
These statues are taken from house to 
house, with special prayers each night, 
to which neighbors are invited. The 
press and theaters receive information 
about the mission. Every house in the 
area is visited twice, and when the 
lay visitors meet a difficult case they 
recommend a visit later by one of 
the missionaries or the parish priest. 
School teachers, doctors, and college 
students hear talks on their privileged 
responsibilities in the Church. Factory 
workers receive pep-talks, sometimes in 
their place of work. During the Milan 
mission in 1957, Archbishop Montini 
himself preached in many factories. 


THE MAIN MISSION 


The missionaries adapt their ser- 
mons to three types of Catholics: 1) 
In the morning they give special talks 
and meditations to the zealous lay 
groups which are deeply involved in 


various phases of the general mission; 
2) To the main body of practicing 
Catholics they give sermons which aim 
to dislodge these Catholics from their 
condition of apostolic mediocrity and 
stir up in them a living consciousness 
of their responsibility to “witness” 
Christ in their daily lives; 3) In the 
evening, sermons are delivered for the 
While the masses used to 
hear somewhat overly moralizing ser- 
mons, now they hear the kerygma—the 
good news of the resurrected Christ. 
Christ comes into the lives of these 
people through the sermon. He calls 
each individual to apostolic service and 
awaits a personal, free answer. He 
comes to save or condemn. There is no 
one “salvation sermon” since every 
sermon, in a sense, preaches salvation. 

This main mission lasts three weeks. 
However, during this time the laity 
have the opportunity to invite to their 
homes those who do not attend the 
church mission. These are the people 
who will not attend church services. 
Often young married couples, therefore, 
will, during the mission, invite neigh- 
bors and friends into their homes to 
talk over marriage and family problems 
in the light of the Church’s teaching and 
Christian spirituality. Many members 
of the laity who belong to no church or- 
ganizations and have not donated their 
services to other apostolic work dur- 
ing the mission can be induced to do 
this much and turn out to be very 
effective. 

This is also the time to orientate and 
educate the parish in the use of the 
liturgy, since the Lord, who comes 
through the sermon, comes most per- 
fectly in the Eucharist, and the Eu- 


masses. 


charist should be the “bond of unity.” 
During the main mission, some mis- 
sionaries speak in taverns and other 


public places. Hence, even if some 
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sinners are not converted, friends will 
have been made, and another part of 
the parish and diocese will have been 
touched by the graces of the mission. 


THE POST-MISSION 


The general mission does not end 
after the members of the preaching 
bands have delivered their sermons; it 
continues. As Father Bernhard Schol- 
ten, C.SS.R., the director of the general 
mission work in northern Germany, told 
me: “The mission fuses itself with 
ordinary pastoral care. After the main 
mission, the parish must face the 
follow-up, not as a special work, but as 
the self-evident, ordinary job of the 
modern missionary parish.” To keep 
Munich on a permanent “mission” foot- 
ing, its pastoral commission has already 
set up a control office that will perma- 
nently direct commissions formed from 
parochial and diocesan-wide organi- 
zations. 

Shortly after the main mission, the 
bishop, the local priests, and the mis- 
sionaries confer again to assess frankly 
and to discuss the results (and the 
shortcomings) of the mission. On the 
basis of experience and with the infor- 
mation secured during the mission (at- 
tendance, confessions, converts, etc.), 


they try to determine the precise needs 
of the area and of various individual 
parishes and groups of parishes in the 
area. After this, members of the clergy 
discuss the same things with the apos- 
tolic lay groups in their parishes so they 
will understand the problems and needs 
of the area and thus be able to co- 
cperate intelligently in the pastoral 
efforts which are decided on. Finally, 
an eight-day post-mission, similar to 
the pre-mission, is conducted in all the 
parishes six months or a year after the 
main mission. 

The general mission described here 
was not the result of a priori planning. 
It resulted from a post-war recognition 
in Europe of the need to re-evaluate 
the traditional mission and to adapt it 
to modern urban life. The whole pro- 
gram requires optimism and patience. 
Its goals, organizations, and techniques 
are still evolving. However, the general 
mission has already proved itself a 
part of the essential work of the Church 
in Europe. In the words of Archbishop 
Garrone of Toulouse, the birth and 
activity of the general mission is “in 
the order of the great pastoral happen- 
ings of our times .. . in the same line 
that Providence has already written: 
Catholic Action, the Biblical revival. 
and the liturgical renewals.” 
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Welcome Bishop! 


A further indication of the readiness 
of the present Pope to make changes as 
he may feel necessary, is seen in his 
broadening of the policy relative to 
allowing bishops from all over the world 
to attend plenary sessions of the various 
Roman Congregations if the bishops 
happen to be in Rome at the time of 
such hitherto restricted sessions. That 
such an alteration in the traditionally 
exclusive nature of these meetings has 
in fact been made by the Holy Father 
is evident from the words spoken to him 
by Cardinal Tisserant, Dean of the Col- 
lege of Cardinals, and since made pub- 
lic (L’Osservatore Romano, N. 298 
[30.264]). This opening up of the ses- 
sions to visiting ordinaries has not, we 
believe, been very generally known until 
now. 

Cardinal Tisserant, in his address to 
the Sovereign Pontiff, said that the pres- 
ent number of cardinals—thirty—sta- 
tioned at the Roman Curia, exceeds the 
number for many years past. Of these 
thirty officials, eight are non-Italian, 
while for many years Cardinal Tisser- 
ant of France was himself the only non- 


Italian curial cardinal. The present 
Pontiff, although increasing the number 
of cardinals assigned directly to the 
central administration of the Church, 
has been unwilling to reduce the total 
number of cardinals throughout the 
world, and therefore John XXIII has in- 
creased the Sacred College beyond the 
maximum total established by Sixtus V 
(1585-1590). 

And then referring to the invitation 
extended to visiting bishops, the Deans 
of the College said: 


Your Holiness went yet further in 
strengthening the ties between your 
Curia and the hierarchies of the var- 
ious nations by asking the heads of 
the different Roman Congregations 
and Offices to invite to their plenary 
sessions any archbishops or bishops 
from abroad who might happen to be 
in Rome when such sessions are in 
progress. The participation by these 
visiting prelates in these more fre- 
quent plenary sessions has given us 
the support of their pastoral experi- 
ence, which experience but a few of 
the cardinals in the Curia have had 
the opportunity of acquiring for 
themselves. 

The decision of Your Holiness will 
be of considerable help also to the 
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foreign prelates, because by sharing 
in the work of the Congregations they 
will learn of our methods and our 
apostolic cares at first hand. Thus in 
the assemblies of their own national 
hierarchies they will be enabled to 
express with more authority and com- 
petence that sentire cum Ecclesia 
whose implications are a bit more 
perceptible in Rome. 


The Cardinal went on to speak about 
the forthcoming Roman Synod, sched- 
uled to commence January 25. 


The Roman Synod 


Even American secular newspapers, 
v.g., the New York Times, gave a play 
to the widely-expected Roman Synod, 
about which we’ve spoken in previous 
columns. At this writing we cannot 
furnish details of the deliberations of 
this important synod; important be- 
cause it will, assuredly, be used as a 
model by other diocesan synods held in 
other parts of the world. The agenda 
included preliminary drafts of about 
eight hundred articles. Interestingly 
enough (and viewed by the London 
Tablet as an encouraging sign for those 
favoring an increase in the use of the 
vernacular), the wording of the articles 
was in both Latin and Italian, with the 
Italian just as “official” as the Latin. 
This means that the laity will be able 
to read the synodal law for themselves. 
The eight hundred canons were drawn 
up by a General Commission with the 
aid of eight subcommissions and 
twenty-five specialists. The parochial 
clergy of the city of Rome were repre- 
sented by ten priests selected by the 
clergy, and the citizens themselves 
were invited to write in their own rec- 
ommendations; thousands took advan- 
tage of the invitation and reportedly 
many of their proposals touched on the 
liturgy and the standards of preaching. 

It may come as a surprise to know 
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that there are very few vocations to the 
secular priesthood in Rome itself. In 
1959 fifteen were ordained and it has, of 
late years, been as few as ten. The 
estimated annual need for newly-or- 
dained priests is fifty, and since there 
are only 250 seminarians, all in the 
minor and major seminaries included, 
the synod had on its agenda the almost 
desperate shortage of priests as some- 
thing to be studied. 


Venerable Mother Seton 


Americans were rightly grateful to 
God and to the Holy Father when 
Mother Elizabeth Bayley-Seton, found- 
ress of the Sisters of Charity, was 
recently declared “Venerable” (L’Os- 
servatore Romano, N. 294 [30.261]). 
Her spiritual daughters, noted for their 
educational, social, and charitable 
apostolate, now number about 10,000. 
Pope John, in the presence of Cardinal 
Spellman and the two American cardi- 
nals, spoke of Mother Seton as “the first 
flower of the sanctity of North Amer- 
ica.” If she is canonized, Deo volente, 
she will be the first native born citizen 
of the U.S. thus to be acclaimed. 


No Secrets at the 
Secret Consistory 


The text of the Secret Consistory held 
toward the end of 1959 has, as is the 
custom, now been made public (L’Os- 
servatore Romano, N. 290 [30.257]). 

In his allocution, beginning Magno 
cum gaudio, the Pope explained that his 
choice of the recently-elevated cardinals 
was dictated by the principle that 
guides his actions: to stress the univer- 
sality and the unity of the Church 
which is at home with all people in all 
lands since they have been entrusted to 
the Church by our Lord. 

The Pontiff spoke of the consolation 
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he has received from the unending ar- 
rival of pilgrims at the Vatican during 
the first year of his pontificate; of the 
encouragement he has gained from the 
visits by heads of governments, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower being the most recent 
one, who have assured the Pope of their 
determination to work toward peace in 
the world. He mentioned also his 
gratification at the visits of so many 
bishops, and he singled out particularly 
those from South America in November, 
1958, and those from the U.S. who 
visited Rome last October on the occa- 
sion of the centenary of the North 
American College, as well as those from 
Germany and Austria who journeyed to 
the Eternal City for the centenary of 
the Teutonic College of Santa Maria 
dell’Anima. He further recalled the re- 
cent departure ceremony for some four 
hundred priests, brothers, and nuns 
about to leave for their mission assign- 
ments. The Pope had presented them 
with their mission crucifixes in a giant 
service. 

But the Holy Father also spoke at 
this time of his reasons for sorrow dur- 
ing his first year on the throne of St. 
Peter. He referred to natural disasters 
such as floods; decline in the moral 
standards of personal behavior; the 
physical needs of so many throughout 
the world. Taking cognizance of the 
controversy that has been rocking the 
world in recent months, with special 
emphasis right here in the U.S., the 
Pope declared that the problem of hun- 
ger among men would not be conquered 
by recourse to artificial contraception. 
In rebuttal of those who campaign for 
birth control as the only solution to the 
“population explosion” (a phrase he did 
not use) the Holy Father said: “It is 
necessary instead that the wealth that 
is drawn from the earth be placed, as 
demanded by the command of God and 


by justice, at the disposal of everyone. 
Improve the distribution of earthly 
goods; break down the barriers of self- 
ishness and self-interest; study the 
most suitable way to favor the less de- 
veloped regions; endeavor to obtain 
from the earth the incalculable and yet 
hidden resources which it can offer, to 
the advantage of all.” 

Without mentioning it by name, but 
in evident reference to the World Refu- 
gee Year, the Sovereign Pontiff referred 
to the miserable situation of so many 
thousands of refugees who live in exile 
and in poverty. It is the duty of jus- 
tice and of humanity, he said, “to find 
an equitable solution to so grave a prob- 
lem.” 

In conclusion the Pope referred by 
name to China with its unhappy Red 
domination, as one of the countries 
“where God’s laws are violated and the 
most elementary rights of freedom and 
human conscience are trampled upon.” 


Orthodox General Council 
in the Offing? 


The London Tablet (vol. 213, p. 1140) 
recently carried an interesting report to 
the effect that the Orthodox Churches 
may possibly have a kind of Ecumenical 
Council of their own, earlier than the 
convening of Vatican II. This meeting 
has been discussed among the Orthodox 
for a long time, and reliable sources in 
Europe have said it may meet next 
September and that it would have for 
its chief aim the reunification of Chris- 
tendom. It would be summoned, if it 
is, by the Oecumenical Patriarch 
Athenagoras, who has lately been tour- 
ing throughout the Near East, where he 
has visted with many leading prelates, 
both those of the separated Churches as 
well as those in union with Rome. It is 
speculated that if such a council should 
be concluded prior to the opening of the 
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Vatican Council, the dissidents might 
submit some sort of statement to Rome 
which conceivably could furnish a basis 
for further discussion looking toward 
reunion. But this all may well be wish- 
ful thinking. The Patriarch himself, 
while in Beirut, denied that he had 
stated: “When the Orthodox Churches 
are united, then the leadership will go 
back to Rome.” 

The Tablet observes that such a 
“pan-Orthodox” Council has been 
talked about for a long time and nothing 
has ever come of it. 
it are great indeed. The individual 
Churches are jealous of their autonomy 
just as the Orthodox “Church” itself is 
disinclined, to say the least, to submit 
the complete primacy of the Bishop of 
Rome. 


The obstacles to 


Italian Clergy Receive 
Salary Boost 


The Chamber of Deputies, acting 
through its Commission for Internal 
Affairs, has approved a salary incre- 
ment for the priests of Italy. The in- 
crease is considerable, relatively speak- 
ing—about fifty per cent. It is retro- 
active to July 1, 1958, and so a sizeable 
bonus may be anticipated by the priests 
in Italy. The fact that the government 
helps very considerably to meet the 
living needs of the clergy perhaps helps 
to explain the apparent difficulty many 
Italian immigrants in the U.S. have in 
understanding the need of the people 
here to support entirely their priests. 

Nearly 32,000 of the clergy will bene- 
fit by the hike, of whom some 25,000 
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are parish priests. Bishops are in- 
cluded. The distribution of salaries is 
apportioned according to the needs of 
each parish. One that has a good in- 
come from other sources, perhaps from 
funds left to it by parishioners in wills, 
will receive less in the way of a subsidy 
than a poorer parish. 

The government of Italy considers the 
present rearrangement of clerical sal- 
aries as an obligation on it in virtue of 
the 1929 Concordat, which agreed to 
reimburse parish priests to the extent 
of the laws in force at the time the Con- 
cordat was entered upon. A spokesman 
for the government declared: ‘But this 
settlement is also an act of justice. The 
poor conditions of a great part of the 
clergy and the misery of many parish 
priests in the mountains and poorer re- 
gions is a generally recognized fact. 
Yet the spirit in which we have per- 
formed it is one of gratitude for a price- 
less spiritual mission and many proofs 
of patriotism, given always with faith 
and a spirit of sacrifice by the Italian 
clergy for the good of our country.” 

Also there has recently passed a bill 
to create a fund to pay pensions to 
priests over seventy who are residents of 
Italy either as citizens or otherwise. 
Provision would also be made to care 
for priests suffering from permanent 
disabilities. The plan works along the 
lines of the old age pensions in force 
whereby the state and the employee 
each pays into a common fund. The 
Italian priests would contribute accord- 
ing to their means and receive accord- 


ing to their needs. 
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Hommi KS 


on the Liturgy of 
the Sundays and Feasts 


By A. DURAND 


Father Durand is Professor of Philosophy 
ai St. Peter’s Seminary, London, Canada. 
One of the most requested articles published 
by HPR was Father Durand’s very humorous 
“While Waiting for Mother,” 


1952, an account of the “ritual” incumbent on 


published im 


Father who comes to see Mother Superior. 





Sacrifice of the New Law 


Passion Sunday 


“For uf the blood of goats and bulls and the sprinkled ashes of a heifer sanctify 

the unclean unto the cleansing of the flesh, how much more will the blood of 

Christ, who through the Holy Spirit offered himself unblemished unto God, cleanse 
your conscience from dead works to serve the living God?” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) The power of a tool. 

(2) A tool in divine hands. 

(3) God’s chosen Instrument: the Man 
Christ. 

(4) Conclusion: There is nothing more 
which God could possibly do to show 
His love for us. There can never be 
reason for feeling that we are hopeless 


cases. 


There is an odd little mystery about 
any tool or instrument. It puzzles phi- 
losophers and has provoked from them 
much long and difficult discussion. The 
curious thing about a tool is that, in the 
hands of a user, it takes on new power 
and becomes capable of work far be- 
yond the resources of its nature. The 
new power, exerted through the tool, is 
that of the user, so that what a tool can 


accomplish depends far more on the 
ability of the hand which holds it than 
on the quality of the tool itself. 

An example or two may help. <A 
painter’s brush is, after all, only a little 
stick furnished with a tuft of hair. Of 
itself, what can it do? Next to nothing. 
But the moment a human hand grasps 
it, this little object is at once capable of 
things impossible to its unaided nature. 
In my hand or yours, perhaps, the pos- 
sible effects would not be remarkable, 
since we have no great skill to transmit 
to the tool. In the fingers of a true art- 
ist, though, a brush—and even a poor 
one—may become capable of great and 
vital images, influential over all human 
hearts and minds. The surgeon’s knife 


offers another instance of what we are 
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trying to understand. In my hands, for 
example, that knife could operate with 
no more skill than my hands possess, 
and it would almost certainly imperil 
life. In the surgeon’s hands that same 
steel has the power to save. 


A TOOL IN DIVINE HANDS 


Now, if God chose to use a tool, how 
much power might that tool possess? 
The answer is worth some thought. Be- 
fore attempting it, we would do well to 
go over again in our minds what has 
just been said about instruments and 
their effectiveness. To understand how 
an agent influences what he uses is to 
realize that any tool God chose to use, 
no matter how insignificant by itself, 
might take on power like His own. 

Xecall the humiliating experience of 
one of the several blind men who were 
cured by our Lord. The Savior gathered 
a little earth in His palm, you remem- 
ber, and mixed His spittle with it. This 
He smeared on the sightless eyes of the 
sufferer. Soil mixed with saliva: not 
a very attractive or promising kind of 
medicine, nor one which could possibly 
be judged to hold any virtue in itself. 
In the hands of the Second Person of the 
Blessed Trinity, however, it worked a 
transformation both physical and spir- 
itual. For we may be sure that, hum- 
bling as it healed, this anointing opened 
the eyes of soul as well as those of body, 
teaching the blind man and all the by- 
standers how near they themselves were 
to being earth, how completely of God’s 
fashioning, and how helplessly depend- 
ent on the Maker. 


GOD’S CHOSEN INSTRUMENT: 
THE MAN CHRIST 


Now, in today’s Epistle, St. Paul, ad- 
dressing himself to his fellow Jews, re- 
minds them that in former times the 
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instrument used by God for atonement 
and forgiveness of sin was the blood of 
Him. 
“The blood of goats and bulls and the 
sprinkled ashes of a heifer sanctify the 
But why was this? 
As the Apostle explains later on in this 
same letter, the old religion of the Jews 


animals offered in sacrifice to 


unclean. 


“had but a shadow of things to come”: 
all its prayer and ritual were prophetic 
So the 
blood of the animals sacrificed in the 
old temple was a sign of the Blood 
which was to run down the cross. The 
great day has come at last, St. Paul is 


of the great Sacrifice of Christ. 


now telling his people, the day for 
which the prophets looked, toward 
which all the signs and ceremonies of 
the Old Law were directed, the day 
when God has taken up a new instru- 
ment for the salvation of His people. 
And this final tool is nothing other 
than a human nature, the human nature 
which He has caused to be that of His 
Son. 

What shall we think of a tool or in- 
strument which God has made His own? 
What can a brush, or chisel, or hammer, 
or knife do by itself? Next to nothing, 
And what can man do by 
Nothing to bring himself 
eternal life. But what can that Man 
do who is now God’s second Self? Who 
belongs to God so utterly that He and 
God make up one Person? Who is 
God’s great Tool for the transformation 
of His own people? And a Tool totally 
obedient to the hand of its Maker? It 
is Christ we are speaking of, Christ as 


of course. 
himself? 


man. 

There are no limits to the power of 
this glorious Agent of God, no limits 
but those set by virtue of the fact that 
it is through a material means that God 
is working. (Christ, as man, declares 
St. Thomas, is capable of anything ex- 


cept an act of creation or annihilation.) 
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TODAY’S PROCESSION: ITS SIGNIFICANCE 


THE CROSS: THE WISDOM OF 

GOD AND POWER OF GOD 

These simple reflections may help us 
to see why it is that, down through the 
Christian centuries, the blood of one 
Man has been ealled the Precious 
Blood. Precious it is and beyond im- 
agination, and the saints and spiritual 
writers tell us the simple truth when 
they say that a single drop of it holds 
power to destroy all the evil that has 
ever afflicted the world. And if in our 
own hearts any doubt or fear persists 
after we have sincerely begged God’s 
merey on our sins, if we cannot seem to 
shake off the weight of past and present 
guilt, if we are inclined to think of our- 


selves as hopeless cases, then we may 


ask ourselves how God could do more 
than He has done, how He could pos- 
sibly make us more certain of His for- 
giveness and of His resolve to share 
with us His own life. He has made 
our very blood His own and has used 
it to fulfil the promise of the old sac- 
rifices. As we watch the chalice being 
raised at this Mass, let us all join in the 
great cry of the Apostle proclaiming the 
complete and final salvation of man- 
kind: “If the blood of goats and bulls 
and the sprinkled ashes of a_ heifer 
sanctify the unclean to the cleansing of 
the flesh, how much more will the blood 
of Christ, who through the Holy Spirit 
offered Himself unblemished to God, 
cleanse your conscience from dead 
works to serve the living God?” 


Today’s Procession: Its Significance 


Palm Sunday 


“Grant that what thy people do physically in serving Thee today, they may carry 


out spiritually with high devotion...” 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Under the restored liturgy, the rite for 
Palin Sunday bears a double charac- 
ter: a procession triumphant in 
spirit; the Mass obliging us to hum- 
ble and sorrowful meditation. 

(2) We are saved by “one of our own.” 

(3) We have the right to win our own share 
of this eternal victory. 

(4) Conclusion: Let us march out of thes 

church and through our lives as reso- 
lute in sacrifice as our Palm Sunday 


procession declares us to be. 


As things stand now, under the re- 
stored liturgy the rite for Palm Sunday 
bears unmistakably a double character. 
We have a procession triumphant in 
spirit; then a Mass which obliges us to 
humble and sorrowful meditation on 
the Passion. No longer is the blessing 


(Prayer over the Palms) 


of the palms a centre of attention; it 
has been made as brief as could be 
wished. In the first half of the cere- 
mony the big event is the procession. 
Now, the proper of the Mass which fol- 
lows upon this procession is going to 
oblige us to consider the destitution and 
shame of the Victim who is offered in 
our place. Is the procession to be 
thought of in the same spirit? As a 
conducting of the Victim to the place of 
sacrifice like a “lamb led to the 
slaughter’? Not in the least. Rather 
is it the mighty progress of the Hero 
going to battle, sure of victory, the ad- 
vance of the invincible King, leading 
His people to conquest and glory? Nor 
does He advance alone: we hold His 
company—that is the thing to notice. 
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We march into Holy Week, and march 
with our Leader, to stand by Him to the 
end, sure of ultimate victory. Before 
the week is out, indeed before today’s 
Mass is ended, we shall know some sad 
and humbling thoughts, but, back of 
their occasion, the Cross, we recognize 
the power of God and the wisdom of 
God. The spirit in which to begin and 
to end our share in the great death is one 
of glad confidence. 

St. John Fisher used to hold up a 
crucifix to his people, when preaching, 
with the words: “If you seek cause for 
joy, look at this!” We may pause to 
consider the reasons for the glad hope 
a Christian should feel at the image of 
Christ on His Cross—not all the rea- 
sons, of course, for they are too many, 
but those the Church would have us 
bring as we march in procession today, 
bearing our palms. 


SAVED BY ONE OF OUR OWN 


That we have been saved at all, that 
a lost, hopeless people, born under the 
curse of the Original Sin, cut off from 
God, without that share in His life 
which would mean eternal glory for 
them, that these poor creatures should 
have been brought back into His love, 
made once more His children, is cause 
enough for joy. But what is more 
heartening still, and greater witness to 
the mercy of God and to the certainty of 
our redemption, is that it is one of our 
own, a Child, a Brother of ours, who did 
this work. Perhaps we have never 
grasped the full force of our Lord’s own 
name for Himself, “Son of Man,” and 
of his title as Second Adam. We are 
His mother’s people: He belongs to us 
and we to Him by ties of blood. If, by 
the justice of God, we must accept our 
oneness with the first Adam—that 
father of all mankind who, by his 
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proud desire to be his own master, 
brought ruin upon us all—then by the 
same justice we may surely claim one- 
ness with that Son of all mankind who 
is the second Head of our family and 
who, by His supreme obedience, brings 
glory to us all. His Passion is ours, 
says St. Thomas Aquinas, just as if we 
had suffered it ourselves. This sounds 
almost too good to be true, of course, 
but it is true, it 7s God’s own merciful 
doing, and it is certainly cause for joy. 
In Christ, says Cardinal Cajetan, man 
has saved himself; he has fought his 
own battle, won his own victory, atoned 
for his own sins, gained his own right 
to eternal life. 


THE RIGHT TO TAKE OUR PART 


Wonderful to be rescued at all, more 
wonderful still to be rescued by one of 
our own, but most wonderful of all to 
be rescued in a way that does not leave 
use idle spectators but gives us the 
chance to fight in this great battle, to 
win our own share of this eternal vie- 
tory. 

And this is the significance of the tri- 
umphal procession at the beginning of 
this great week. We can actually take 
up our cross and follow Him. Not by 
any grim necessity either. How badly 
we have learned Christ if we shrink at 
those words of His about taking up the 
cross. For Christians, this is the glori- 
ous opportunity which should make our 
hearts sing; which should make us feel 
proud to be men, to be members of that 
race to whom God has given the chance 
—but let us stop calling it a chanee— 
to whom God has given the right, if they 
choose, to take a share in their own re- 
demption, to do penance for their own 
crimes, to strike a blow against evil. 
As we take up our palm, the symbol of 
the martyr’s victory by death, and fall 
in behind our Leader in today’s great 








“AWAKE, SLEEPER .. .” 


march, we ought to feel like shouting 
St. Paul’s great phrase: “If we die with 
him, we shall live with him; if we suf- 
fer with him, we shall reign also with 
him.” 

And it may be noticed that this is the 
spirit of the Church’s prayer over the 
palms: ...“grant that what Thy people 
do physically in serving Thee today 
(our part in the procession), they may 


“Awake, Sleeper .. . 


carry out spiritually with high devotion, 
Winning victory over the Enemy and 
cherishing every work of mercy.” The 
Church is praying that we may march 
out of church, march home, and march 
on through our lives, as resolute in sac- 
rifice, as sure of the final outcome, as 
glad to belong to Christ, as willing to 
live by His cross, as our Palm Sunday 
procession declares us to be. 


Easter Sunday 


“In him was life, and the life was the light of men” (John 1,4).* 


OUTLINE: 
(1) Why Christ is called our “Light.” 
(2) Light and darkness notions throughout 
Scripture. 
(3) Lesson of the Easter Vigil. 


At the instant of the Incarnation, 
when the Word began to stir in a hu- 
man womb, the life of God Himself 
may be said to have entered the blood- 
stream of our race. And, as we have 
been told many times, the life so 
brought by Christ was meant for us. 
“The Life of men” is, therefore, an un- 
derstandable title for our Lord. But 
we may perhaps wonder why St. John 
calls this Life also the “Light of men.” 
It is, of course, because the divine life, 
entering into us, bears with it the power 
of faith. 

As the living source of our faith, 
Christ is our Light. And this metaphor 
should teach a heartfelt lesson. We 
easily grow accustomed to the power of 
our faith and so fail to realize what it 
means that, by the grace of Christ, we 
have accepted Christ. Yet how much 
do we know for sure about ourselves, or 

*An attempt is here made to offer ma- 


terial which may be used either at the Vigil 
service or at a later Mass—The author. 


about the world in which we must work 
out our salvation, how much about good 
and evil, about death and the hereafter 
without our Christian faith? No, if 
death is for us not a mere impenetrable 
blackness, if suffering is not cruel mis- 
chance, if right and wrong are easily 
recognizable to us as sick and well, if 
we know and know for sure the things 
that are to our peace, it is because He 
has taught us all this, and proved the 
truth of it by coming back from the 
dead. 

Now, it is the resurrection which 
supports our faith. Christ rising from 
the darkness of His tomb bears witness 
to the truth, and “everyone who is of 
the truth hears His voice.” St. Au- 
gustine asks us to notice that our Lord 
is not assuring Pilate that those who 
hear His voice are of the truth, but that 
those who are of the truth hear His 
voice; so that, since it is He Himself 
who is the Truth, He must mean that 
it is His members, those who are one 
life with Him and so have received 
the power to see with His eyes, who 
know Him when He speaks. Hence it 
is because He is first our Life that 
Christ is also our Light. 
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LIGHT AND DARKNESS 


The contrast between the light which 
is Himself and the blackness of the 
world was frequently drawn by our 
Lord. At the great Feast of Tabernacles 
He declared this to be His mission: 
“As long as I am in the world, I am the 
light of the world,” and as a sign of the 
dawn so soon to break over all mankind, 
He then healed a man born blind. In 
St. Paul, too, there is frequent contrast 
between the darkness native to Satan 
and the Light of God which irradiates 
all who come to Christ: “... for you 
are all children of the light, children of 
the day. We are not of the night nor 
of darkness” (1 Thess. 5, 6). “Let us 
therefore lay aside the works of dark- 
ness, and put on the armor of light” 
(Rom. 13, 13). “For you were once 
darkness, but now you are the light in 
the Lord. Walk, then, as children of 
the light (for the fruit of the light is in 
all goodness and justice and truth) 
but all the things that are exposed are 
made manifest by the light: for all 
that is made manifest is light. Thus 
it says: Awake sleeper from among 
the dead, and Christ will enlighten 
thee” (Ephes. 5, 8-14). 


LESSON OF EASTER VIGIL 


One of the Church’s plain intentions 
in the liturgy of the Easter Vigil is to 
teach us how Christ is our Light, and 
how His resurrection makes us certain 
of it. It is this sort of introduction to 
Christianty which was planned in the 
early Church for those who had been 
preparing themselves for baptism 
through the long forty days of Lent. 
They were to be born again, to become 
children of the light, and from that 
time on to walk in the light. 

So, as the ceremony begins, we stand 
in utter darkness, in that darkness of 
hesitation and uncertainty in which the 
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Apostles and disciples found themselves 
during the black interval between the 
death on Calvary and the news of the 
open tomb. Outside the church the 
priest strikes fire from flint, making 
light break forth from rock as symbol 
of the Savior starting up from His 
sepulchre. The new flame is greeted 
with the prayer: “O God who hast 
given to Thy faithful people the fire of 
Thy light in the Person of Thy Son...”; 
and from this fire the Easter candle, 
again a symbol of the Lord, is lighted 
with the words: May the light of 
Christ, rising in glory, drive out all 
darkness from hearts and minds.” 
There follows the procession into the 
dark church, and the spreading of the 
symbolic light, by three stages, to all the 
people. Then the candle is placed on the 
stand where it is to remain during the 
forty days which recall that glorious 
time when the Apostles listened to their 
risen Lord, and saw and heard over and 
over again the living proof of all that 
He had taught them. Standing under 
this glowing candle, the deacon chants 
that long triumphant hymn to God’s 
merey in the redemption, in which our 
theme is echoed again and again. 


THE PROPHECIES 


The resurrection makes intelligible 
the whole design of God for man. If 
Christ had not come back from the 
dead, all the old prophecies of His com- 
ing would have remained as bewildering 
to us as they still remain for the Jews 
who do not recognize Him; and one of 
our Lord’s tasks, during His stay on 
earth after His return from the tomb, 
was to “open the Scriptures’ for His 
disciples. Indeed, we know nothing true 
or final about the nature and destiny 
of man save in the light of Him who 
is Light. So under the symbolic glow 
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RESURRECTION: COMPLETE, DETAILED PROOF 


of our Paschal candle, we now hear 
chanted the ancient foretellings of the 
redemption. The last of them, we 
should not fail to note, is a solemn 
warning: Moses’ final admonition to 


the people of God, warning them of the 
punishment they may expect if faith- 
less to One who has been merciful to 
them, is an implicit warning to our- 
selves, the new family of God. 


Resurrection: Complete, Detailed Proof 


First Sunday after Easter 


“But these are written that you may believe” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Scepticism regarding Christ’s resurrec- 
tion is more common now than in 
the days of the Apostles. 

(2) The doctrine is a hard teaching, for all 
men know living as a march toward 
death. 

(3) Even given Christ’s earlier transfigura- 
tion, the Apostles were uncertain of 
His resurrection. 

(4) Conclusion: We have an irrefutable 
case for the resurrection of Christ. 
It remains now that, like the Apostles, 
we live that faith to the fullest. 


Before we allow ourselves to condemn 
prevalent scepticism regarding the res- 
urrection of Christ, a scepticism more 
common today than it was in the days 
of the Apostles, we should make sure 
that we appreciate how hard a doctrine 
they were preaching. 

Death is a law of nature, complete 
and universal. Nothing escapes its 
dreadful finality. In his very bones 
man feels the irreversible trend toward 
destruction. All human instinct, ex- 
perience, and knowledge teach how un- 
The kind of 
life which men know is compared by 
St. Augustine to a mortal sickness, 
something bound to end fatally: “a 
dying life” he calls it, “or rather a liv- 
ing death.”” And for St. Gregory, too, 
its ceaseless changes made it “a kind of 
dying rather than living.” Small won- 
der, then, that minds bent on reason- 


stable is our existence. 


able opinions will feel inclined to dis- 
miss as absurd the notion that a name- 
less heap of dust will somehow re- 
assemble itself, recover life and feeling, 
and stand once more a living man. 


THE APOSTLES THEMSELVES 
SLOW TO BELIEVE 


After all, where shall we find men 
more reluctant to believe in a return 
from the grave than the Apostles them- 
selves, and this after miracle and 
prophecy? Three of them were given 
the chance to see with their own eyes 
what the influence of divine life could 
do for a human body. On the dark 
summit of that hill called Thabor they 
saw a man’s mortal frame grow incan- 
descent with imperishable light; they 
watched a familiar figure become a 
strange and glorious vision, poised be- 
tween earth and heaven, holding con- 
verse with minds of great prophets who 
had long since left the earth. The mira- 
cle of the transfiguration had itself the 
function of merciful prophecy: “Tell 
the vision to no one until the Son of Man 
has risen from the dead.” But the his- 
torical record shows that both the 
transfiguration and all the more im- 
mediate predictions of our Lord’s resur- 
rection were unavailing. His followers, 
during their three days of waiting after 
His death, had no hope. Perhaps if we 
had seen with our own eyes the bloody 
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destruction on Calvary, we would not 
have understood any better. To watch 
a man expire quietly in his bed is one 
thing; to see him savagely and effi- 
ciently murdered is another. 


A COMPLETE AND DETAILED PROOF 


We, who come so long after, must 
realize that through all these incidents 
our eternal Father was working to pro- 
vide us with the most complete and ab- 
solute proof ever offered for any fact. 
For He knew well, not merely how 
“foolish and slow of heart we are to be- 
lieve,” but how hard a thing it was that 
we were to be asked to believe. 

For the brutality of the death of their 
Lord, if it shocked His friends into be- 
wilderment and hopelessness, became 
later a great guarantee for them of the 
reality of His return. There could be no 
doubt that He had died. The soldier’s 
lance settled that. The governor’s ver- 
ification by official messenger was only 
a further condescension to any doubt 
which might possibly remain. Indeed, 
if we assemble, as the early Fathers 
loved to do, all the reasons for the cer- 
titude of the resurrection, we shall be 
almost forced to acknowledge that a 
body of evidence so complete and co- 
ordinated could not arise except by di- 
vine design. The repeated predictions 
by the central Figure of the manner of 
His death and of His resurrection; the 
public spectacle after public trial; the 
loud ery at the moment of death; the 
corpse run through; the official verifi- 
cation; the tomb, not of masonry which 
might have been opened secretly, but 
hewn from the living rock; the single 
entrance, closed with a massive stone, 
sealed by hostile authority and 
watched by a hostile guard. Then the 
fact that, though uneasy enemies feared 
a possible resuscitation, the friends and 
disciples who were to witness it expected 
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nothing and were so incredulous of the 
first news that no honest readers of the 
record have ever dismissed them as vic- 
tims of hallucination. Next, the ap- 
paritions, repeated many times through 
forty days, in daylight and in dark, 
outdoors and indoors, often to the same 
observers, and once at least to a crowd 
of five hundred. 


DOUBTING THOMAS, 
OUR REPRESENTATIVE 


Finally, and perhaps most impressive 
of all, just as God in His mercy used our 
body to draw so near to us in the in- 
carnation, and visibly to destroy our 
sins in the atonement, so He used it at 
last to prove to us that we had been 
saved, that it was all true. 
Thomas the Twin, if he was not acting 
like a loyal disciple or even like a ra- 


Poor 


tional being, was behaving like the twin 
of most of us when he rejected all the 
testimony of the others and _ insisted 
that he would have to touch that risen 
body, touch the marks of death in it 
before he would believe it was alive. 
Although it is held by good spiritual 
writers that the doubting Apostle was 
so overwhelmed when confronted by 
his risen Lord that he fell to his knees 
at once and refused the reproachful in- 
vitation to put his fingers in the place 
of the nails, I like to think that he did, 
and that God intended that he should, 
simply because he stood in our place. 
“Blessed are they who have not seen 
and have believed” is, after all, not so 
very much of a compliment to us. True 
enough, we have not seen with our own 
eyes, but we have been granted such an 
array of evidence, such unimpeachable 
witnesses, such a comprehension of all 
that happened, that in a very real sense 
we are better off than those first sur- 


prised and unprepared observers. 
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Secondary Characteristics 


in Men and Women 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., LL.D., Ed.D. 


; BASIC distinction between the 
sexes, writes Dr. Cervantes,! is that the 
man is the bearer of one type of uniting 
germ cell (gamete) called the spermato- 
zoon, and the woman is the bearer of 
the other type of uniting germ cell called 
the ovum. Consequently the glands 
and the organs of the glands which re- 
lease these distinctive types of uniting 
“primary sex- 
ual characteristics” of the male and fe- 
male. Nature makes the male the po- 
tential father, and the female the po- 
tential mother. All subsidiary extra- 


germ cells are called the 


genital differences are called secondary 
sexual characteristics; they afford sec- 
ondary means of distinguishing the 
sexes. 

Examples of secondary sexual char- 
acteristics in the human species are the 
proportional size of the pelvie and 
shoulder girdles, the disposition of sub- 
cutaneous fat, and the type and distri- 
bution of hair. Secondary sexual char- 
acteristics commonly noted in the male 
are heavy beard, enlarged and grosser 
features, lower voice, and aggressive be- 
It cannot be held that these dif- 
ferences are merely the result of train- 
ing and education, but it is true that 
certain secondary sexual characteristics 


havior. 


‘an be induced by the injection of hor- 
mones. The injection of male hormones 
causes young female chicks to become 


‘And God Made Man and Woman, by 
Lucius F. Cervantes, SJ., Ph.D. (Henry 
Regnery Company, Chicago; 1959). 


more aggressive, to flap their wings, and 
even to try to crow. Perhaps the most 
dramatic example of the effects of the 
sex hormones upon an animal is that 
completely 
changed into a female within a period of 
two years through treatment with fe- 
Horsemen are well 


the male toad ean be 


male hormones. 








Vonsiqnor Campbell is pastor, Editor 
of The Catholic Educator, and Vice-Pres- 
ident General of NCEA. 





aware of the difference of temperament 
between the stallion (normal male), 
gelding (male with sex glands removed) , 
Only the expert 
horseman safely rides the spirited stal- 


and mare (female). 


lion. The geldings and mares are more 
tractable and more easily controlled. A 
team of bulls is difficult to control, but 
if the sex glands are removed, giving us 
a team of oxen, there is no difficulty. 
Kvery experienced diner knows the dif- 
ference between a dinner of rooster and 
a dinner of capon, the male chicken with 
the sex glands removed. 
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Terman in his Sex and Personality 
puts these familiar points of common 
knowledge into academic context: “So 
far as animals below man are concerned, 
the facts unmistakably point to the con- 
clusion that maleness and femaleness 
are bio-chemically determined. Trans- 
plantation of male gonadal tissue into 
the domestic fowl induces not only male 
secondary sexual characters but also 
typical male behavior.” 


OBVIOUS AND NOT-SO- 
OBVIOUS DIFFERENCES 


Cervantes tells us that long before we 
heard of genes and chromosomes and 
hormones we had noted the persistence 
of secondary sexual characteristics: 
that the man is large and bony and 
muscular; that the woman is smaller 
and more delicately formed and of more 
graceful rounded lines. The man’s 
form is erect and taut and closely knit; 
the woman’s is more uneven with flow- 
ing silhouette of protuberant breasts, 
and thinner waist, and wider hips, and 
slighter, more shapely calf, and ankle, 
and foot. While the male proportions 
seem more consonant with dynamic ag- 
gressive action, the female’s seem more 
harmonious with a beautiful repose. 

In another passage Cervantes speaks 
of woman as well insulated. The man’s 
body is not so well insulated as the 
woman’s. Consequently he needs more 
fuel, and his whole system demands 
more feeding. Women’s system readily 
adjusts itself to any change, and a gen- 
erous layer of insulating fat beneath 
her skin keeps her two per cent cooler 
than the perspiring male. Women bead 
where men perspire. “When a stock- 
ingless girl with a dress of silk is seen 
standing next to a wool-trousered, wool- 
besocked youth, both waiting in a cold 
wind for a street car or bus, we should 
not be ready to say that their respective 
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apparel or lack of apparel has no differ- 
ential biological Though the 
styles of our own particular culture have 
dictated with heavy hand what men and 
women should wear, there is more to it 
than that: nature also, with a lighter 
hand, has given the biological basis 
for a tendency toward differentiated 
styles.” 


basis. 


WOMAN, THE MORE IMPERISHABLE 


A noteworthy secondary characteris- 
tic of the sexes is that the female clings 
to life much better and longer than does 
the male of the respective 
Woman is the prime producer of life, and 
she is the prime retainer and cherisher 
of life. Closer to life, she fights death 
much better than her more muscular 
partner. Many experiments with ani- 
mals lead to the conclusion, 
namely, that the female has a greater 
lifespan. Nature has given man the ap- 


species. 


same 


pearance of being the strong imperish- 
able perennial sex, but the cold fact is 
that the female is the more imperishable 
sex. The woman may suffer from minor 
physical disturbances more than the 
man, but she has greater viability and 
recuperative power. At times her more 
frequent sicknesses have a_ psychoso- 
matic base. What goes on in a woman’s 
mind is much more likely to affect her 
health, but they exhibit greater resist- 
ance in attacks of serious sickness. If 
the disgruntled male complains that 
“women are just supposed to get sick,” 
he will later learn that “they can take 
it better than men.” 

The woman has the more viable, more 
resistant body. This is traceable to her 
excess of female hormones. Her hor- 
mone supply is an ever-ready automatic 
medicine kit. Dr. Hugh Darby of Co- 
lumbia University tells us that even 
among children from three to ten years 
old, little boys, on the average, produce 
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SECONDARY CHARACTERISTICS IN MEN AND WOMEN 


twice as much of the “male hormones” 
as do little girls, while little girls pro- 
duce forty or fifty times as much of the 
“female” hormones as do little boys. 
This supply of hormones gives woman 
such marvelous recuperative powers 
that she ean look forward to six more 
years of life than the male. 

Woman is less likely to fall a victim 
of any one of the major diseases, as 
shown by the special reports of the Na- 
tional Office of Vital Statistics (1952). 
Nurses and doctors agree that woman 
bears up better than the male under real 
serious illness, but she is a little hard to 
eare for during a period of convales- 
cence, for she ean find “a million 
whimsy things she would like the nurses 
and doctor to do.” The rugged male is 
under a delusion if he thinks that he is 
biologically better geared “to take it” 
than the weaker sex. 

Consider the added fact that some 
authorities believe that perhaps as high 
as 150 males are conceived for every 
one hundred females, but only 105 males 
are born for every one hundred females. 
The estimated surplus of forty-five 
males die before they are born. Twice 
as many males die within the first few 
days of life. By the time that a genera- 
tion will have reached thirty years of 
age the male-female population is about 
even, but from there on, writes Dr. Cer- 
vantes, it is a woman’s world, at least 
so far as population is concerned. 


SENSE LIFE OF THE SEXES 


It is interesting to consider the supe- 
riority of the female sex in the use of the 
senses, though it must be conceded that 
the differential variation is not par- 
ticularly significant. Ellis is of the 
opinion that there ean be but little 
doubt that in tactile sensibility women 
are superior to men. 
develop greater 


Women usually 
tolerance of pain. 


Though women fear electric shock more 
than men, they can adapt themselves 
better to it. Doctors and dentists over- 
whelmingly agree that women are better 
able to endure pain. 

The seanty evidence seems to indi- 
cate that women are superior to men in 
the sense of touch. No satisfactory con- 
clusion on the question of olfactory sen- 
sitivity has been reached, though Klein 
maintains that the tests conducted 
among students at New York University 
and Columbia College of Pharmacy 
showed that women had a much better 
sense of smell than men, adding this 
sane note of cultural modification: “It 
may be that women’s olfactory percep- 
tion is better because they drink less, or 
take better care of their health and do 
not smoke as much as men.” 

In the matter of hearing, the only as- 
sertion that can be made without fear 
of contradiction is: beginning with 
puberty the male can hear the higher 
notes less well than can the female, but 
also he can hear the lower notes better 
than she can. 

We have more conclusive evidence re- 
garding the superiority of women in 
sight. There is also the fact that color 
blindness afflicts one man in every 
twenty-five but only one woman in 
250. Girls are superior in response to 
color in infancy and also in simple tests 
of color discrimination. The visual dif- 
ferential becomes more marked as they 
Some importance attaches 
to color discrimination as an aid in 
learning to read. Test results show that 
girls are consistently more rapid readers 
than boys at each grade level from 
eighth grade to sophomore college. In 


srow older. 


quick perception of details only twenty- 
one per cent of men can do as well or 
better than the average woman, a result 
reached in using the Minnesota Voca- 
tional Test for Clerical Workers. 
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Other tests reveal that women adapt 
more quickly to a new mode of response. 
The readily administered cancellation 
tests are striking evidence of what seems 
to be an inherent underlying sexual 
characteristic. It must be noted that 
boys are superior to girls in rapidity of 
movements under conditions in which 
the direction of attention remains fixed, 
while in fractional, changing activity, 
women are superior. 


SEXUAL DIFFERENCES 


When the term “sexual drive” is used 
to denote aroused action of dominant 
physiological urges associated with re- 


production, it includes all types of 
courtship and parental behavior. Dr. 


Cervantes writes: 


In the lower animals this includes 
the serial acts having to do with lay- 
ing and incubating of the eggs, par- 
turition, nidification, hiding, defend- 
ing, feeding and protecting the young 
and complex behavior associated with 
the later phases of familial life. This 
concept of comparative psychology 
gives greater weight to the female 
functions in “sexual behavior.” It 
helps us likewise to realize that the 
tremendous force broadly termed 
“maternal instinct” is a part of the 
sexual pattern and that it is of a more 
altruistic nature than the man’s par- 
allel and complementary greater de- 
sire for personal genital satisfaction. 
The secondary sexual characteristics 

are an essential, constituent, purposeful 
part of the identical picture to which the 
primary characteristics belong. The 
identical which 
ovum produces the female hormone, 


ovary produces the 
and the identical testes produce sperm 
and the male hormone. These male and 
female hormones are the chief con- 
trollers and organizers of the secondary 
characteristics. It is obvious that sex- 
ual differentiation as a whole has a pri- 
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mary function with reference to repro- 
duction. 


“EVERY WOMAN IS MADE 
TO BE A MOTHER .. .” 


We conclude that the prime reason for 
the differences of the sexes is seen to be 
The woman rather than 
superabundant 


parenthood. 
the man is 
supply of the health-ensuring hormones, 


given a 


This is nature’s dispensation in favor of 
motherhood. A man’s health is of minor 
importance in the immediate function 
of carrying on the human race, but the 
Nature 
rules that a woman’s hormone reserve 


woman’ health is paramount. 


be highest when she is most likely to 
conceive. Pregnancy is a_ biological 
lift for a woman because her hormone 
production is at optimum capacity. 
Even biologically speaking, “pregnancy 
is the fulfillment of woman.” 

It follows that the secret of woman’s 
personality, the secret of her incompa- 
rable position in the divine scale of 
values, is motherhood. With a felicity 
that borders on the poetic, Pope Pius 
XII writes in Woman’s Duties in Social 


and Political Life: 


Now the sphere of woman, her 
manner of life, her native bent, is 
motherhood. Every woman is made 
to be a mother: a mother in the 
physical meaning of the word or in 
the more spiritual and exalted but no 
less real sense. For this purpose the 
Creator organized the whole charac- 
teristic make-up of woman, her or- 
ganic construction, but even more her 
spirit, and above all her delicate sen- 
sibilities. 

In The Faith of Millions Father John 
A. O’Brien makes it clear that love, 
courtship, and marriage, so often 
treated in the spirit of levity, are a part 
of a divine plan disclosed to us at the 
After 
creating the universe Almighty God 


very dawn of human existence. 
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placed man, the crowning glory of His 
creative power, in the Garden of Para- 
dise, and gave to him dominion over all 
living creatures, but there remained a 
void and an emptiness in the lonely 
heart of the sovereign of Paradise. Out 
of the heavens came the voice of God: 
“Tt is not good for man to be alone; let 
us make him a help like unto himself” 
(Genesis 2,18). Eve is created and the 
eyes of Adam see a new beauty and a 
loveliness surpassing all the pageantry 
of nature. As he draws near to his 
newly created companion, he feels a new 
and strange emotion, and, moved by 
divine impulse, he plights his deathless 
troth to Eve. 

The scene marks the promulgation of 
a law for all mankind: “Wherefore a 
man shall leave father and mother, and 
shall cleave to his wife, and they shall 
be two in one flesh” (Gen. 2, 24). The 
love of Adam for his Eve is kindled by 
a spark from the eternal and uncreated 
love of God. We know that the sacra- 
ment of matrimony is a great source of 
mutual consolation and a safeguard for 
the virtue of both men and women, but, 
aside from its spiritual succor, matri- 
mony is among the most potent in- 
fluences in the development of the hu- 
man personality and in the promotion of 
human happiness. 

Fashioned by the Almighty’s hand as 
the complement to man’s incomplete 
nature, woman has been endowed by 
God with that divine forgetfulness of 
self that finds its happiness in minister- 
ing to the happiness of husband and 
children. As Father John A. O’Brien 
wrote: 


From the time that Eve came to 
dispel the void and loneliness in the 
heart of Adam, to the time that Mary 
stood weeping at the foot of the Cross, 
when the Apostles themselves had 
fled, down to the present hour when 
womanhood embodies in richer meas- 


MEN AND WOMEN 


ure the virtues of chastity and un- 
selfishness, woman has been the 
crowning glory of God’s creative 
power. Out of the union of these di- 
verse natures, man with his aggres- 
sive strength, woman with her tender 
sympathy, is born in the sacrament 
of matrimony the Christian home. 
It is the cornerstone of human so- 
ciety, a sanctuary of conjugal fidelity, 
before whose tabernacle there burns 
the vigil light of a deathless love. 
How carefully the Church rears about 
that sanctuary its loftiest fortifica- 
tions and guards it against the inva- 
sion of a profane intruder. How the 
happiest and the holiest of our mem- 
ories cluster about the fireside of the 
home. 

Every daughter of Eve who studies 
herself and her marvelously constructed 
body must draw the conclusion that 
motherhood is the goal and glory of 
womanhood. The biological purpose of 
the female characteristics is undeniably 
pointed toward motherhood. The 
breasts quite obviously serve the pur- 
pose of the feeding of the young and of 
sexual excitation. The wider hips that 
nature has given to woman facilitate 
the entrance of the newborn child into 
the world. Her rounded softer features 
are an endowment of beauty made pos- 
sible by her extra layer of fat which is 
also serviceable as extra insulation for 
the eare and safety of a prospective 
child. The woman’s proportionately 
larger trunk gives room for the expan- 
sion of the uterus that is necessary in 
pregnancy. Her ready adaptability, 
sensitivity, and emotional 
arising partly from the constant fluetua- 


variation 


tion of the hormonal cycle keep parallel 
ebb and tide with the maternally re- 
Her finer features, the 
(which 


lated functions. 
more delicate skin, the hair 
itself calls the 
woman), all these and other character- 


Scripture glory of 


istics are controlled by the hormones 
which are subordinated and synchro- 
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nized with her motherhood. All her 
traits of beauty are indirectly connected 
with the propagation of the race in that 
they are a source of charm and attrac- 
tion in the woman and consequently 
subserve matrimony’s beautiful social 
fruition: motherhood. ; 


“ARE MEN EQUAL TO WOMEN?” 


Dr. Cervantes poses an old question 
in new form. Instead of asking whether 
women are equal to men, he inquires, 
“Are men equal to women?” It is diffi- 
cult to affirm that they are equal to 
women, for women can be mothers, and 
men cannot. It is the mother’s function 
to carry the unborn child through the 
long period of pregnancy; to feed the 
new-born child, to coddle, burp, and 
tend him; in a word, she monopolizes the 
child just as the child monopolizes her. 
Mere man must feel rejected while the 
process is in progress. Nature seems to 
have thrown him aside as a casual inci- 
dent. His muscular superiority and 
dominance have little or no validity in 
the matter at hand; he suffers no change 
whether or not his sperm shall have im- 
pregnated an ovum. To him life has 
taken on no sudden, overwhelming, per- 
sonal new meaning. 

The pregnant woman experiences a 
radical change of outlook, a constant 
feeling of personal responsibility and 
dedication, and her very being throbs 
with a new realization that makes her 
murmur to her unborn child, “We are 
no longer one, but two.” As she ap- 
proaches the hour of delivery, she is 
conscious of an intimate participation 
with God in bringing a new being into 
this world. The man knows none of 
these things; it is not given to him to 
thrill with the 
achievement and honor and _ personal 
fulfillment when the warm bundle of 
Here is 


warm rich glow of 


life is ushered into this world. 
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one event in which he takes a place 
strictly secondary and subordinate. 

It is possible for even an adult savage 
to understand that it is within the 
mother that the child lives, moves, and 
derives its being. Even after the child 
is born, nature supplies him with “a 
nourishment that has never been 
equaled,” taken directly from the body 
of his mother. Mother and child need 
each other, but father in the case must 
be oppressed with a sense of his own un- 
importance. 

The centrality of the mother in the 
care, nourishment, and education of the 
child is marked. “If God had wanted 
the man to be closer to the child,” writes 
Cervantes, “he would have given the 
male the appropriate nurturing equip- 
ment and functions.” Nature has 
chosen the woman to provide care and 
nutriment for the child, and most men 
are politely inattentive to such matters. 
It is also true that the mother is, by 
God’s appointment, the first and the 
most effective teacher of the child, but 
the education of the child is a matter of 
such transcendent importance that it 
demands the unremitting care and solic- 
itude of both parents. The nature of 
the relationship between mother and 
child is such that the child inevitably 
comes to love his mother and to trust 
in her as in no one else in the world. 
This 


mother a 


loving relationship gives the 
commanding position and 
places a great responsibility upon her, 
but it remains true that both parents 
should co-operate in making those first 
impressions upon the mind of their 
growing child, for these first impres- 
sions, especially those received during 
early childhood and in the preadoles- 
cent stage, set up mental patterns and 
codes of conduct that will guide the 
child through life. Here is a work that 


cannot be taken away from the parent. 
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By CECIL L. PARRES, C.M., J.C.D. 


Father Parres, Professor of Canon Law 


and Moral 


Seminary, San Antonio, Texas, has been 
editor of this department since June, 1957. 


Theology at 


Assumption 








In Doubt about Absolution from 
a Censure of Particular Law 


Question: May I submit the follow- 
ing case for solution? A Catholic couple 
was civilly married in a diocese where 
by particular law there is an excom- 
munication reserved to the ordinary for 
attempting marriage before a civil of- 
ficial. They move to another diocese 
where this particular censure is not in 
effect. Their new pastor convalidates 
their marriage in the proper form, hav- 
ing heard their confessions before the 
marriage and imparted absolution in the 
usual way, including the absolution “ab 
omni vinculo excommunicationis , 
in quantum possum.” Only later he re- 
alizes that the couple were excommuni- 
cated for their act of civil marriage in 
the former diocese. The questions are: 
1) Were the excommunications removed 
in the internal forum by the absolution 
of the priest who was unmindful of their 
existence? 2) Is absolution in the ex- 
ternal forum now necessary? 

Answer: The question implies cor- 
rectly that the couple were still under 
excommunication for their attempted 
marriage in the territory of their former 
residence, even though there is no ex- 
tommunication for attempted marriage 
before a civil magistrate in the territory 


of their present residence. A censure 
once incurred remains until validly ab- 
solved, although the culprit may have 
moved to a place where a censure en- 
acted by particular law is not in force.! 
What does cease in the circumstances 
described in the case is the reservation 
of the censure.” 

In answering the questions I shall 
suppose that the couple actually in- 
curred the excommunication and were 
not excused by reason, or ignorance, or 
some other factor. 

1) Were the excommunications re- 
moved in the internal forum? The 
priest as confessor had the requisite 
power to absolve from the non-reserved 
excommunications in the internal sacra- 
mental forum. As canon 2253, 1° 
states, any confessor can absolve in the 
sacramental forum from non-reserved 
censures. As we have seen, an excom- 
munication reserved by particular law 
in a territory ceases to be reserved out- 
side the territory. 

It is to be presumed that the con- 


Cf. canon 2226, § 4; 2248, § 1. 
2Cf. canon 2247, § 2. 
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fessor always has the intention, at least 
virtual, to absolve from all censures over 
which he has power. This is the mean- 
ing of the words of the formula of ab- 
solution: “ab omni vinculo excommu- 
nicationis, suspensionis, et interdicti in 
From canon 2247, 
§3, we have the principle which must be 
applied to the confessor’s ignorance of 
a reservation: 


quantum possum.” 


if a confessor, ignorant 
of a reservation (of a censure) absolves 
a penitent from censure and sin, the 
absolution of the censure is valid pro- 
vided it is not a censure ab homine or 
specialissimo modo reserved to the Holy 
See. The absolution of the excommu- 
nication mentioned in the case, which 
was a jure and non-reserved outside the 
territory, was valid even though the 
confessor did not know of its existence 
or did not advert to its existence at the 
time of absolution. 

The objection may be raised that per- 
haps the penitents did not mention the 
excommunication in bad faith. It is 
true that in the case of a general abso- 
lution from censures a censure withheld 
in bad faith will not be absolved.* Per- 
haps it could be maintained that the 
excommunications were actually men- 
tioned implicitly by the penitents in the 
confession of their sin of contracting 
marriage before the civil official, since 
the confessor should be presumed to 
know of the possible existence of the 
censure. At any rate the penitent would 
have to know that he is bound by a 
censure and that it must be mentioned 
before he could be accused of bad faith 

Ignorance, er- 
would indicate 


in failing to mention it. 
ror, or forgetfulness 

omission in good faith. Supposing good 
faith in the penitent and general absolu- 
tion from censures given by the confes- 
sor, an omitted censure would neverthe- 
less be validly absolved. except a cen- 


* Canon 2249, 2. 
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HOMILETIC 


AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
sure specialissimo modo reserved to the 
Holy See.* 
supposes 


This, of course, it 


previous 


seems 


jurisdiction from 
some source on the part of the confessor 
to absolve from the censure omitted in 
good faith. In conjunction with canon 
2247, $3 


norance or inadvertence on the 


it includes in the case of ig- 
part of 
the confessor all censures except those 
which are ab homine or specialissimo 
modo reserved to the Holy See. 

2) Is absolution in the external forum 
now necessary? Supposing valid abso- 
lution to have been given in the internal 
sacramental forum, I should judge that 


there is no necessity for absolution in 
the external forum in the case presented. 
According to canon 2251, a person ab- 


solved from a censure in the internal 
forum can, scandal being removed, con- 
duct himself as absolved in acts pertain- 
ing to the external forum. The facts of 
the confession being made and the mar- 
riage having been convalidated give 
rise to a presumption of absolution from 
the censure the 
marriage before the civil magistrate, so 


that the eensure should not be urged in 


contracted because of 


the external forum.° 


Varia Concerning 
Extreme Unction 


1) May an instrument ol 
some kind be used in administering [x- 
treme Unction? 2) If so, what sugges- 
tions could you make concerning the ust 
of an instrument in performing. th 
anointings? 3) If in ease of apparent 
death a single anointing with the proper 
general form is used, is there any obliga- 
tion to anoint the individual senses? 

INQUIRER 


Questions: 


Answers: 1) Since the imposition of 
the hand is not essential to the matter of 


Extreme Unetion, the law provides for 


* Cf. canon 2251. 
> Loc. cit. ‘ 
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the possibility of performing the anoint- 
ings by using some kind of instrument, 
but only in case of grave necessity. Ac- 
cording to canon 947, §4, outside a case 
of grave necessity, the anointings are to 
be made by the hand of the minister 
without the use of an instrument. Dan- 
ger of contagion or infection is the usual 
case of necessity mentioned by authors 
as justifying the use of an instrument. 
Perhaps others could be imagined. 
Also, I do not feel qualified to pass 
judgment on the actual presence of dan- 
ger of contagion or infection in indi- 
It is a question to be de- 
The danger 


vidual cases. 
cided in medical advice. 
should be neither minimized nor exag- 
gerated. 

2) Father Davis, 8.J., makes the sug- 
gestion that in the instance of conta- 
gious diseases a small piece of cotton 
wool wrapped around a small stick may 
be used. He mentions wisely that this 
instrument should not be again dipped 
into the oil stock once the patient has 
been touched with it.6 Of course, in- 
dividual sticks so prepared with a small 
piece of cotton attached to the end 
could be prepared beforehand for each 
of the senses. If sufficient oil could be 
maintained in the cotton, I should see 
no objection from this standpoint of 
using the same instrument for all the 
senses. If practical for avoiding direct 
contact, which seems to be the reason 
for using an instrument, a small piece 
of cotton alone dipped into the oil could 
serve as an instrument. 

3) The third question presented asks 
about the obligation of supplying the 
anointings of the individual senses when 
a single anointing on the forehead was 
used. I need not mention that the ust 
of the single anointing is the correct 
procedure in a case of apparent death 


°H. Davis, S.J., Moral and Pastoral T heol- 
ogy, 7th ed, Vol. LV, p. 11. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


and that the administration should be 
tonditional. Apparent death is cer- 
tainly a case of necessity in which the 
single anointing conditione) 
should be employed, for every moment 
may mean the difference between only 
apparent death and actual death. 

The question is presented, no doubt, 
because of the wording of canon 947, 
$1: “In case of necessity, however, a 
single anointing on one of the senses or, 
more properly, on the forehead with the 
prescribed short form suffices, with the 
obligation of supplying the individual 
anointings when the danger has ceased.” 
The obligation of supplying the indi- 
vidual anointings seems to suppose that 
Extreme Unction was administered with 
the single anointing to a subject who is 
still certainly living and that the dan- 
ger, Which is really identified here with 
the necessity which dictated the use of 
the single anointing rather than the 
anointing of the individual senses, has 
now passed. 


(sub 


The cessation of the dan- 
ger cannot be understood to refer to the 
cessation of the danger of death, for, if 
the danger of death has ceased, there is 
no longer a subject for valid anointing. 
If one, apparently dead, is anointed 
with a single anointing conditionally, it 
will not be obligatory to supply the in- 
dividual anointings unless the subject 
who was apparently dead gives some 
definite signs of life. 

While I believe that there is no obli- 
gation to supply the anointings of the 
individual senses in the case of one 
anointed after death has apparently oc- 
curred, I do not believe, on the other 
hand, that it can be said to be unlawful. 
The probability of life will doubtless be 
verified for the brief time it will take 
to supply the individual anointings con- 
ditionally. And it can be said that the 
same benefit which will come to the sub- 
ject of Extreme Unction in ordinary 
cases of supplying the individual anoint- 
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QUESTIONS AND 


Question: CIPC. What is it? 


Answer: CIPC is the new Catholic 
Institution and Parish Clinic. 


Question: By whom is CIPC sponsored? 


Answer: CIPC is sponsored by Catholic 
Building and Maintenance in conjunction 
with the Institution Food and Supply 
Show. 


Question: Is this something unique, 


this CIPC? 


Answer: CIPC is wholly unique and, 
we may add, singularly useful. 


Question: For whom precisely is CIPC 
conducted? 


Answer: CIPC is conducted precisely 
for pastors, heads of all Catholic institu- 
tions, administrators of food programs. A 
more accurate way of deciding for whom 
CIPC is conducted is to consult the three- 
day program. 


Question: What is the CIPC program? 


Answer: Before outlining the CIPC pro- 
gram, please note that there will be twelve 
sessions in all over the period of March 
22, 23, 24, 1960. 

Six of these sessions will be concerned 
with building and maintenance topics (in- 
cluding one special three-hour session 
given over to the subjects of loans, invest- 
ing, and other vital aspects of parish and 
institutional financing). These sessions 
(printed in the first column of the program) 
are under the general direction of the Edi- 
tor of Catholic Building and Maintenance, 
Mr. John F. Wagner. 


Running concurrently with these six 
sessions will be another six sessions dealing 
with the administration of the food pro- 
gram in our schools, convents, and other 
institutions. Brother Herman Zaccarelli, 
C.S.C., lecturer, author, and Food Editor 
of Catholic Building and Maintenance, is in 
charge of these sessions (printed in the 
second column of this program). 

The advantage of this arrangement is 
evident. An administrator interested in 
one line of sessions can bring another ad- 
ministrator from the same institution to 
gain the benefits of the other line of ses- 
sions. The fruits of the enlire program are 
thus brought home. 


THE CIPC 








(Building-Maintenance Sessions) 


TUESDAY, March 22 10:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Include Maintenance in Building Design 


What is involved in picking materials for easy mainte- 
nance of the building after completion? 

What design characteristics must be incorporated into 
the plans for easy maintenance? 

What specific materials, now in use, are best from the 
institutional maintenance standpoint regarding walls, 
floors, heating, air conditioning? 

What is the future? 


TUESDAY, March 22 2-4:00 P.M. 


Heating and Air Conditioning: 
Selection, Operation and Costs 


Comparison of fuels. 

What fuels or heating systems are to be expected in 
the future? 

Electrical heating. 

What are reasonable costs for heating in the various 
sections of the country? 

What can be done now with old buildings to cut down 
heating costs? 

Air conditioning: how feasible and economical? 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 9:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Institution and Parish Financing 


Long and Short Term Loans. 
Investment Financing. 
Interest Rates. 

Parish Donations. 

Taxes. 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 2-4:00 P.M. 


The Owner-Architect-Contractor Relationship 


Choosing an architect. 

Site selection. 

Accepting bids. 

What is expected from the architect? 

From the owner? 

From the contractor? 

What does the contract normally cover? What doesn't 
it cover? 

Who is responsible for the fulfillment of the contract? 
Cost estimates and final bills. 


THURSDAY, March 24 10-12:00 Noon 


interior Decoration 


Colors; institutional decoration; new fabrics and ma- 
terials on the market for effective decoration and easy 
maintenance. 

Lighting: how to correlate decoration of various rooms 
at various times. 

Paints: how to pick a good painter. 

How to decorate without the aid of a professional. 


THURSDAY, March 24 2-4:00 P.M. 


Custodial Training 


What makes a good custodian? 
How should you start a new man on the job? , 
What should be expected of him in work, scheduling, 
urchasing, management and time? 
hat he should know, and how he can find out what 
he doesn’t know. 
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Answers on CIPC 


PROGRAM 





(Food-Administration Sessions) 
TUESDAY, March 22 10:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


School Lunch Program: Administration and 
Operation 
What are the conditions for participation? 
Exactly what is supplied by the government? 
By the school? 
Records to be kept. 
Personnel involved and their responsibilities. 
How are deliveries arranged? 
Surplus and holiday arrangements. 
Are all children eligible? 


TUESDAY, March 22 2-4:00 P.M. 


Cafeteria-Personnel Management 


Psychology of working with women employees. 

How to work harmoniously with both paid and volunteer 
help. 

Policy determination and promulgation. 

Sanitation standards. 

Wage determination; methods of payment; time 
schedules; fringe benefits. 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 10:00 A.M.-12:00 Noon 


Kitchen Equipment and Maintenance 


Egipmont currently in production and its capabilities. 
What is involved in maintenance of kitchen equipment? 


Selection of fuels; their advantages and disadvan- 


tages: 
What can be expected in the near future in new equip- 
ment? 


WEDNESDAY, March 23 2-4:00 P.M. 


Purchasing for the Kitchen 


How to select premium foods at economical prices. 
Buying in quantity; advantages and disadvantages. 
Buying from local markets. 

Evaluating sales arguments and advertisements. 
Meeting salesmen. 


THURSDAY, March 24 10-12:00 Noon 
Planning Better Menus 


Factors involved in achieving variety. 

How can good nutrition be incorporated in the diet, 
using everyday foods? 

Utilization of Unpopular foods in the menu. 
Determining a weekly schedule. 

pa the menu with garnishes, spices, and 
salads. 


THURSDAY, March 24 2-4:00 P.M. 
Getting the Most from New Foods 


What is new in frozen foods? 

In portion-control items? 

How can they best be used in daily menus? 

What is the cost of these foods as compared with regu- 
lar items? 

Determining quality. 








Question: How will the sessions be con- 
ducted? 


Answer: Every one of the sessions will 
be conducted as a panel. The majority of 
the time devoted to each session will be 
given over to questions from you, the par- 
ticipants, and the experts brought in to 
advise. 


Question: Who are these experts? 


Answer: Each member of the panel is 
an expert in the areas of the topic assigned 
to him. They are professional architects, 
professional interior decorators, authori- 
ties in maintenance, food administrators 
from the government and private industry, 
priests and religious who have been as- 
signed to special studies in certain areas 
under discussion and who have had years 
of packed experience in the field. Each 
expert, importantly, has worked in the 
Catholic field. 


Question: What must I bring to CICP? 


Answer: Bring all your pertinent prob- 
lems, your questions. At each session a 
card is provided on which you can write 
down your particular concern, and solu- 
tions are offered by one or more of the 
Now, if you have any 
other questions about CICP, please direct 
them to Catholic Building and Mainte- 
nance, 53 Park Place, New York 7, New 


York. 


panel members. 


Plan now to attend CICP! 
March 22, 23 and 24 at the 
New York Trade Show 
Building in New York City. 


sponsored by Catholic Building & Maintenance 
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ings will probably be present in this 
case also. However, I should think 
that, if supplied at all, the anointings 
should be made immediately after the 
conditional single anointing. 


Pastor and Parishioners 
on Pilgrimage 

Question: May a pastor on a pil- 
grimage outside his own diocese with a 
group of his parishioners hear their con- 
fessions en route and at the place of pil- 
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grimage without jurisdiction from the 
ordinary of the place where the confes- 
sions are heard? And what obtains in 
the case of an assistant? 
PAROCHUS 
Answer: As a general rule, judicial 
power of jurisdiction, as distinct from 
non-judicial or voluntary power of ju- 
risdiction, may not be exercised over 
subjects outside one’s own territory. 
Confessional jurisdiction, though it is 
judicial, is excepted from this general 
rule if it is ordinary power of jurisdic- 
tion rather than delegated. Whoever 
has ordinary power of absolving can ab- 
solve his subjects everywhere.® Pastors 
and those who in law are the equivalent 
of pastors have ordinary power of juris- 
diction for hearing the confessions in 
their own parish.? This power is in no 
way derived from or dependent on the 
delegated power they may have from 
the ordinary as granted through the di- 
ocesan faculties. As already mentioned, 
according to canon 881, §2, it can be ex- 
ercised in favor of subjects, i.e., the 
pastor’s own parishioners everywhere. 
Hence, a pastor can hear the confessions 
of his own parishioners en route and at 
the place of pilgrimage without juris- 
diction from the ordinary of the place 
where the confessions are heard. 
Contrariwise, delegated power for 
hearing confessions is granted by the 
ordinary of the place where the confes- 
sions are heard.!® Such delegated power 
is strictly territorial and cannot be used 
outside the territory of the grantor. 
The assistant will have only delegated 
power. In order to hear confessions of 
anyone outside the diocese in which he 
has faculties, the assistant will have to 
obtain delegated jurisdiction from the 
ordinary of the place where the confes- 


7 Canon 201, § 2 
* Canon 881, § 2. 
* Canon 873, § 1 
§ 


” Canon 874, § 1. 
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QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
sions are heard. Of course, the assist- 
ant as well as any priest having facul- 
ties for confessions from his own local 
ordinary can make use of the confes- 
sional jurisdiction granted by canon 883 
when making a sea voyage or a journey 
by air. 


Late Communion for School 
Children outside of Mass 


Question: Would it be permissible to 
distribute Holy Communion to the 
children of the parochial school shortly 
before noon, outside of Mass? The 
regular children’s Mass is had earlier in 
the morning before classes. It is incon- 
venient for the priests, because of other 
duties, to have the Mass immediately 
before the noon period and inconvenient 
for many of the children to observe the 
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required fast before the earlier Mass. 
They could very conveniently have 
breakfast coming to school, attend Mass 
before classes, and receive Communion 
shortly before twelve o’clock. 
INTERPRETER 


Answer: In many places the chil- 
dren’s morning Mass on school days is 
delayed until after eleven o’clock so 
that the children will be able to observe 
conveniently the Eucharistic fast and 
receive Communion at the Mass. 
There is not the same legal difficulty 
connected with administering Holy 
Communion outside of Mass in the 
morning as there is in the evening. 
Holy Communion may be administered 
at any hour during which Mass may be 
celebrated the 


according to general 
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THE 


Mass may be offered 
before dawn until one 
hour after midday, according to the 
general norms of law.'? Mass in the 
evening, after four o’clock, is permitted 
through special concession by the local 
ordinary, and Communion may be dis- 
tributed, at 1 
during, immediately before, or immedi- 
ately after an evening Mass. 

While it may be considered better to 
postpone the morning children’s Mass 


norms of law."! 
from one hour 


-ast as a general rule, only 


" Canon 867, § 4. 
Canon 821, § 1. 
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AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
until a later hour in the morning so that 
those desiring to communicate will re- 
ceive Communion during Mass, I see no 
objection to the procedure as outlined in 
the question. Other duties prevent the 
priests from celebrating the Mass at a 
late hour. It is inconvenient 
vide breakfast at school for the children 
after Mass. 
tion is that provision be made for proper 


to pro- 
The only caution I men- 


reverence so that the children will spend 
some time in preparation and thanks- 


giving when they receive Holy Com- 


munion outside of Mass. 
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Significant Hardon Work 


CHRISTIANITY IN ConFLictT. A Catho- 
lic View of Protestantism. By 
John A. Hardon, 8.J. (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Maryland, 
1959) , 300 pages. $4.50. 

To the average student who is follow- 
ing the prescribed course of studies in a 
major seminary it seems that little if 
anything could be added to it, and he 
even feels, in fact, that the time allotted 
him for study is occupied entirely with 
preparation for the various classes. 
Yet he has scarcely begun to exercise 
the priestly ministry when he realizes 
that there are many important matters 
which he needs to know in addition to 
the subjects which he was taught in the 
seminary, and which could have been 
included only with difficulty in the al- 
ready full curriculum. No doubt allu- 
sion Was made to such matters, and even 
a cursory treatment was accorded them, 
but now, as a priest, he will find it 
necessary to acquire a far more exten- 
sive knowledge of these questions. 

Various examples may be adduced. 
Take, for instance, the question of 
validity of Anglican (or Episcopalian) 
Orders. To discuss this matter fully 
and clearly with an Anglican objector 
or inquirer, especially if he be a clergy- 
man, one must have carefully read the 
Bull Apostolicae Curae; must have a 
clear concept of the distinction between 
those who were validly but unlawfully 
ordained priests under Henry VIII and 
those who were subsequently ordained 
invalidly according to the Edwardine 
Ordinal; must be able to meet the ob- 


jection that the revised Anglican Ordi- 
nal of 1662 contains a valid form; must 
be conversant with the anti-sacrificial 
mentality and intention of the English 
“Reformers”; must be able to explain in 
a convincing manner the traditional 
(apostolic) sacramental system; and 
must easily show that the argument 
from the Anglican Preface regarding 
bishops, priests, and deacons is quite 
futile. 

Consider also the question of Com- 
A summary textbook know!l- 
edge is not calculated to be truly effec- 
tive in a discussion with Reds. One 
must know the teaching and be able to 
quote the writings, of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, Stalin, and others; should have a 
conspectus of the whole story of Bol- 
shevism; must have a complete grasp of 
the history of subjugation behind the 
iron and the bamboo curtains, and of 
Tito’s infamous “rule,” ete. 

In his admirable book, Non-Catholic 
Denominations, Monsignor Robert 
Hugh Benson, speaking of the English 
priest (and the same might be re- 
marked of the American priest), writes: 


munism. 


He has been trained admirably in- 
deed in the principles of his own the- 
ology, but, from foree of circum- 
stances, knows little or nothing of the 
principles of those with whom he is 
surrounded. He can declare his own 
faith lucidly and exhaustively; but he 
knows little or nothing of theirs. It 
is not possible in the textbooks which 
are at his disposal to allow more than 
a few lines to the discussion of the 
principal non-Catholic sects. . . . 

This then is the object of the fol- 
lowing chapters: To set forth as 
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sympathetically as possible the broad 
outlines of the various religious sys- 
tems that for the most part flourish 
in England to-day outside the borders 
of the Catholic Church; to lay stress 
upon what is true in them, rather 
than on what is false; and, finally, to 
indicate as far as possible in each in- 
stance the corrective principle that is 
lacking. 

A similar book has long since been de- 
sired in America, and now we are very 
happy to announce that Father John 
Hardon, 8.J., Professor of Dogmatic 
Theology in West Baden College, has 
rendered the same signal service to 
Catholics and Protestants of America 
as the illustrious convert, Robert Hugh 
Benson, rendered the people of England. 
All Catholies, especially 
and priests, owe Father Hardon a great 
debt of gratitude for the masterpiece he 
has produced of learning, 
forceful and fairminded exposition, and 
sympathetic understanding of our 
separated brethren. Without the 
slightest compromise of Catholic doc- 


seminarians 


research, 


trine or principle, but with unmistakable 
fairness and sincerest sympathy, this 
gifted Jesuit author has set forth in 
graceful language what he aptly styles: 
Christianity in Conflict: A Catholic 
View of Protestantism. The book he has 
evidently so painstakingly produced, 
after consulting many Protestants, espe- 
cially in professional circles, both per- 
sonally and by correspondence, is sure 
to be welcomed and read with interest 
by many who do not profess the Catho- 
lie Faith. 
Christianity in Conflict 
twelve chapters, treated respectively 
The Bible; 
Christian Ministry; Missionary Enter- 


comprises 
under the following titles: 


prise; Marriage, Divorce and Celibacy; 
Marital Morality; Church and State 
Relations; Religious Education; Social 
Ideas and Practices; Doctoral Varia- 
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tions; Sectarianism; Desire for Unity; 
Meaning of Protestantism. 

Nine pages of notes are appended, 
giving references for all quotations or 
statements taken from the 
writers cited in the book. 
references at the end of a book, or even 


various 
To give such 


article, seems to be somewhat of a fash- 
ion nowadays, although the practice 
was not unknown to former authors, 
The present reviewer, however, prefers 
to see such references at the foot of each 
page or, better still, immediately after 
each quotation in the body of the book, 
for he feels that this makes for easier 
reading. But this is merely a personal 
taste, and we may here remark: Unus 
quisque in suo sensu abundet. 
Monsignor Benson gave the following 
advice in the work already mentioned: 


It is necessary if controversy is to 
be fruitful, that the missionary [priest 
in England] should know something, 
at least in outline, of the religious 
theories of those to whom he is sent. 
He must be able to recognize and to 
do justice to those portions of reli- 
gious truth, to those true though im- 
perfect and disproportioned principles 
held by those whom he seeks to con- 
vert. Cardinal Manning summed up 
the secret of successful proselytism in 
a terse and luminous metaphor: “We 
must be able to play dominoes,” he 
said, “with those with whom we 
argue.” 

We may well say that the mantle of 
Benson has fallen on Hardon. In facet, 
the noted Jesuit professor and writer 
was confronted with a more difficult and 
more extensive task than the distin- 
guished convert-son of the Anglican 
Archbishop of Canterbury, for Ameri- 
‘an non-Catholic sects are now more 
numerous than they were in England 
when Monsignor Benson 
classic work, and some of them are more 


wrote his 


nebulous and more difficult to classify 
and explain. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In the Introduction to his marvelous 
work Father Hardon gives several rea- 
sons which moved him to write this 
book. I would stress one which should 
appeal specially to priests and semi- 


narians: 


A final reason for looking into the 
subject is the frank desire that Cath- 
olics have to communicate their re- 
ligious faith. To elevate this desire 
to something more than a vague apos- 
tolie urge, it should be supported with 
motivation and based on sufficient 
evidence. The Vatican Council 
solemnly defined that the great bene- 
fits which the Church confers on her 
members, her potential for exalted 
sanctity, her unity and unshaken 
stability are signs of divine approval 
which may lead persons outside into 
the Mystical Body of Christ. Catho- 
lies will better appreciate these bene- 
fits and be ready to share them with 
others if they see what Protestants 
lack and how willing they can be to 
regain what others had lost for them. 
Although the book is essentially ex- 

pository rather than polemical, yet the 
mere setting forth of the Protestant doc- 
trine or principle side by side with the 
Catholic doctrine or principle should 
show the thinking Christian where the 
truth lies, and thus verify Newman’s 
statement that “a religion that comes 
from God must commend itself to the 
conscience wherever it is known.” I 
would suggest that in the next edition 
of this splendid book, the Catholic posi- 
tion be explicitly though briefly stated 
(for the laity) on pp. 16 and 258. In 
the former case it could be added that, 
apart from the so-ealled “fictitious” 
teachings mentioned, Catholies claim 
abundant proof for the practices men- 
tioned as objectionable and maintain 
that these very practices derive all their 
efficacy from the blood of Christ; in the 
latter, a few words might be added to 
show clearly the Catholie doctrine of 
Mary’s intercession. 
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The author has the happy knack of at 
one stating a Protestant position quite 
fairly and of doing so in such a way as 
to show the thinking reader its unten- 
able position. Striking instances of this 
happy facility occur on pp. 36—40, 
where Father Hardon shows the ambi- 
ralence of the Protestant Episcopal (or 
Anglican) Church. In the admirable 
chapter on marriage and divorce I offer 
only one small change in the wording on 
page 72: for “Irish Free State” substi- 
tute “Trish Republic.” 
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The final chapter, The Meaning of 
Protestantism, is magnificent. That 
chapter alone, the brightest gem perhaps 
amongst twelve sparkling jewels, ren- 
ders the work a chef-d’oeuvre of incom- 
parable value. 

This golden work of Father Hardon 
should find a place in the library of 
every priest and in the consulting li- 
brary of every seminary; it should be on 
the shelves of every Catholic college or 
university library, and students should 
be directed to read it and even to pro- 
cure a copy for their personal use and 
for the benefit of their non-Catholic 
friends and acquaintances; it could 
serve as a suitable gift to any Protes- 
tant who is at all interested in the Cath- 
olic religion, as, indeed, are so many of 
our sincere separated brethren. 

Any openminded, intelligent reader 
of this excellent book will realize more 
forcibly the truth expressed by John 
Henry Newman in his immortal sermon 
to a mixed congregation on “Mysteries 
of Nature and of Grace”: 


O my brethren, turn away from the 
Catholic Church, and to whom will 
you go? It is your only chance of 
peace and assurance in this turbulent, 
changing world. There is nothing 
between it and scepticism, when men 
exert their reason freely. Private 
creeds, fancy religions, may be showy 
and imposing to the many in their 
day; national religions may lie huge 
and lifeless, and cumber the ground 
for centuries, and distract the atten- 
tion or confuse the judgment of the 
learned; but in the long run it will be 
found that either the Catholic Re- 
ligion is verily and indeed the com- 
ing in of the unseen world into this, 
or that there is nothing positive, noth- 
ing dogmatic, nothing real, in any of 
our notions as to whence we come and 
whither we are going. 


Micuagt D. Forrest, M.S.C. 
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A book review 


Morat THEOLOGY by John A. Mce- 
Hugh, O.P., and Charles J. Callan, 
O.P. (Wagner, $20.00), is a complete 
course of moral theology in two volumes 


which originally thirty 
years ago and is presented now, revised 
and enlarged, by Edward Farrell, O.P. 
Father Farrell has added about thirteen 
pages of text, plus two appendixes to the 


appeared about 


first volume; one of these appendixes is 
the common law on the 
prohibition of books, issued by the Holy 
Office, April 17, 1943, and the other has 
to do with the instruction from the Holy 
Office on the Ecumenical 
dated December 20, 1949. 
volume has about twenty-five additional 
text. In both 

numbers 


a summary of 


Movement, 
The second 
pages of volumes, the 


marginal section remain the 
same and the analytical indexes are un- 
altered. To bring the manual up to 
date, deletions and additions were care- 


The skill 


which this was achieved obviated 


fully and competently made. 
with 
the necessity of rewriting the whole text. 
Father Farrell has done a great service 
to the seminarians and priests of this 
country who need a complete and_ thor- 
oughly 
moral theology in English. 
which he with 
ters as the meaning of the natural law, 


modern scientific 
The topics 
revised deal such mat- 
scrupulosity, the morality of waging war 
with the “H’”’ 


service job on the part of the one who 


bomb, the right to a civil 


receives the highest grade in competi- 
tive indirect 
intentional unborn, 
morality in labor-management disputes, 


examinations, direct and 


destruction of the 


the minister of Confirmation, the Eucha- 


ristic fast regulations, the matter and 


form of the deaconate, the priesthood. 
and the episcopate. This revised work 
is quite superior to the original in its 
physical make-up: the paper is of better 
quality; the binding is much more prac- 
tical and wearable, as is required in a 
book of this kind which is destined to 
serve as a constant source of reference 
for busy priests and seminarians. 
Joseph Meaney, M.M. 
in Critic. 
JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 Park Place, New York 7, N. Y. 
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POAU Exposed 


UNITED FOR SEPARATION. By Lawrence 
P. Creedan and William D. Falcon 


(The Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, 1959), x + 259 pp. 
$3.95. 


Catholics owe a debt of gratitude to 
Creedan and Falcon for their publica- 
tion of an objective and scholarly ex- 
posé we have of the latest organized 
opposition to Catholic interests in the 
United States. Protestants and Other 
United for Separation of 
and State (POAU) ~~ were 
founded in 1948 with the avowed pur- 
pose of depriving Catholies of their 
rightful share in the common benefits 
of the nation. 


Americans 
Chureh 


The organization was 
stimulated into existence by the Su- 
preme Court decision in the Everson 
case, which favored the use of public 
transportation for children attending 
parochial schools. 

Through hundreds of quotations from 
original sources the authors show how 
POAU propaganda has reached millions 
of Americans; its voice is influential in 
and a stream of 
pamphlets and articles has produced a 
miasma_ of that the Catholic 
Church is becoming too powerful for the 
Paul Blanshard 
appears as one of the “big three” formu- 
lating policy and, as special counsel to 
the society, has projected his anti- 
Catholic bias on the widest possible 
The magazine Church and 
State keeps Americans informed on the 
latest move of the hierarchy to tear 


Congress, steady 


fear 


good of the country. 


screen. 


down the traditional wall of separation 
between organized religion and civil 
authority. A close financial tie-in with 
the Seottish Rite Freemasons gives 
scope for publicity and access to mass 
media of communication that Catholics 
should recognize is doing the Church 
considerable harm. 
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Official Liturgical Works 


U.S.A. LITURGICAL EDITIONS 


MISSALE 
ROMANUM 


Large Quarto Missal 9x12% 
with Ordo Hebdomadae 
Sanctae and Latest Masses 
in Proper Places. A beauti- 
ful Missal of modern liturgi- 
cal design for use on great 
feast days and special occa- 
sions. Red Morocco Leather, 
gold stamping front and 
backbone, gold edges. Eight 
silk ribbons, nineteen finger- 
tabs. 


MISSAE 
DEFUNCTORUM 


Regular Altar Size, 944” x 13”. 

Very large type, printed in red and black. 
From $8.50 

Small Altar Size 8” x 11” 

Large type, printed in red and black. 


From $7.50 


The 


Seasonal Breviary 
Holy Week Volume 


OFFICIUM HEBDOMADAE 
SANCTAE ET OCTAVAE 
PASCHAE, Sine Cantu. To- 
gether with the completeORDO 
HEBDOMADAE SANCTAE 
INSTAURATUS, bound into 
one volume. The office has 
type similar to that used in our 
12 mo. Breviary. 


Simulated leather, yellow edges. $9.50 
Black feather, gold edges. $7.50 


Write for Complete Catalog 





Stele 








AT YOUR LOCAL BOOKSTORE OR 








Editio Juxta 
Typicam Vaticanam 
Missale 
Romanum 
Missae 
Defunctorum 
Breviarium 
Romanum 
Seasonal 
Breviary 
Breviary in 
English 
Breviary 
Meditations 
Rituale 
Romanum 
Hand Rituals 
Altar Prayers 
Epistles and 
Gospels 
Little Office of the 
Blessed Virgin 
Mary 
The Raccolta 
* The Psalms 
Summa Theologica 
in English 


* Church Registers 





-BENZIGER BROTHERS, INC. 


Printers to the Holy Apostolic See and the Sacred Congregation of Rites 


ee 
Boston10 « Chicago 6 





Cincinnatit . « 
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RECOMMENDS FOR YOUR 
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THE CATHOLIC 
peor] CHURCH IN THE 

| CHURCH 

Re) MODERN WORLD 


by E. E. Y. Hales 





WORLD 


A new insight into the 
affairs of today’s world 
95¢ 





A panoramic survey of the Catholic Church and the role 
she has played and is playing in world affairs today. This 
book takes in the fast-moving events that have shaped 
our modern world—from the French Revolution to the 
Hungarian uprising in 1956. A knowledge of the stand the 
Church has taken in crisis after crisis is vital to the under- 
standing of the times in which we live. 


vg to 5 copies, 95¢ ; 6 to 10 copies, 86¢ ; 11 or more copies» 
t. 


Write today for a complete list of parish reading materials. 








NATIONAL 
CATHOLIC 

READING 

DISTRIBUTORS 


Operated by 
THE 
PAULIST 
FATHERS 








180 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 14, N.Y 





TELEPHONE WATKINS 4-3560 





The most sobering chapter is on pub- 
lie and private education, where the 
Americans United are seen to oppose 
Catholic schools as contrary to the best 
interests of the country. They are “a 
divisive influence,” where “three and a 
half million children, separated from 
other American children, will not be a 
force of unity,” must instead “build 
walls of division between groups.” As 
matter of record, POAU is in no small 
measure responsible for the growing agi- 
tation to remove tax exemption from 
church-affiliated institutions. 
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Ten years ago it was predicted that 
POAU would fall by its own weight of 
prejudice. That prediction has not 
been fulfilled. In fact the organization 
waxes stronger with age and is cur- 
rently building new quarters to handle 
its increased operations. 

One of the principal merits of United 
for Separation is the attention it pays to 
individual leaders, like John A. Mackay 
and Bishop Oxnam, who openly support 
the cause. This puts the organization 
in a different light than, perhaps, most 
Catholics have been in the habit of do- 
ing. When men of stature, like the head 
of a leading divinity school and a 
former president of the World Council 
of Churches, actively promote the 
society’s anti-Catholicism, it cannot be 
dismissed as a passing outburst of feel- 
ing that offers no threat to the Church’s 
welfare. Bromley Oxnam is reported to 
have proved that the “political tacties 
used by the (Catholic) hierarchy were 
indistinguishable from tactics used by 
the Communist Party,” and therefore 
must be resisted as equally hostile to 
American democracy. 

Creedan and Falcon are aware that 
behind the Americans United stands 
something bigger than the nominal 
membership. While not a few Protest- 
ants are unsympathetic, the two larg- 
est denominations (Southern Baptists 
and Methodists) have formally ap- 
proved POAU and help to determine 
its policy. Consequently it should be 
taken seriously and priests especially 
should know how to _ protect the 
Church’s institutions from the rising 
tide of hostility that is now using legal 
instruments to embarrass and, if pos- 
sible, cripple Catholic education and the 
social apostolate. United for Separa- 
tion is convincing evidence that we can- 
not be complacent about the religious 
liberty we enjoy. 

Joun A. Harvon, 8.J. 





in 2 volumes 938 Pages 


by A. Tanquerey, S.S. 


translated by Msgr. John J. Byrnes 


‘A brief but complete course 
in that subject.” 


Catholic Review Service 








“Msgr. 


Manual of Dogmatic Theology 


Byrnes has done 


seminarians and laymen in- 
terested in theology a great 


service.’ 


The Critic 








MANUAL 
OF DOGMATIC 
THEOLOGY 


IN 2 VOLUMES 
clothbound 


$9.75 











‘An excellent readable ae. 
lation of the MANUAL OF DOG- 
MATIC THEOLOGY. This is a 
distillation of the many volumes 
on dogmatic theology which Fa- 
ther Tanquerey wrote. It pre- 
sents, in handy form, the doctrinal 
teaching of the Church, ranging 
over much of the wide field of 
theology. The presentation is 
simple and clear. Here is a book 
of interest and value to any in- 
telligent reader.”’ 


THE CATHOLIC TRANSCRIPT 


NX set F— 








as .A great contribution to 
the theological literature of the 
present day....It is a real pleas- 
ure to see that most of the orig- 
inal footnotes have been in- 
cluded. Furthermore, the trans- 
lator has added others from papal 
statements and publications ap- 
pearing since the death of this 
distinguished Sulpician theolo- 
gian....Many will welcome this 
translation because it will serve 
not only as a review of their theol- 
ogy but they will find it a delight 
because of the smooth reading it 
affords.”’ 

THE CATHOLIC STANDARD 


More than a summary, this translation of BREVIOR SYNOPSIS 
THEOLOGIAE DOGMATICAE contains in some detail a statement 
and an explanation of the doctrines of the Catholic Church and the 
foundations of these doctrines in Tradition, in the Bible and in reason. 


Order from your Bookseller or from 





VESCLEE 


280 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. * TOURNAI * PARIS » ROME 
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A Guide To Help Daily 
Catholic Living in the Home 
throughout the year 


ASHBY CATHOLIC MISSAL 
CALENDARS follow the latest de- 
crees for the simplification of the 
Rubrics and facilitate the par- 
ishioners use of the Missal... a 
stimulant or more active partici- 
pation in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass. Available in both Master- 
piece and Special Heading Editions 
individualized for your church. 





8/9/10] 1112/2) 04] 
1718 


If you have not used these 
beautiful calendars, do so now! A 
society may sell them as a highly 
profitable means of raising funds 
or you can specify them from an 
interested sponsor. 








428 STATE STREET 
ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Publisheror INFORMATIVE LITURGICAL CALENDARS 


Write for Clergy’s FREE 1960 SAMPLE and 
1961 Circular, Compare and see how they 
will help in your parish homes. 














EN \/ oA 
wal CUSHIONS 
Distinctive Products 
of Science and Skill 


No Square Edges 
to Wear... No 
High Corners to 
Kick 










Price and Recom- 
mendations on 


Pat’d Request 


Manufacturers of Kneeling Cushions 
Since 1939 


BEN J. SMITH 


MFG. & SUPPLY COMPANY 


LINDBERGH BLVD. AT CONWAY RD. 
ST. LOUIS 24, MISSOURI 
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Cardinal Cushing’s Meditations 


MepITATIONS FoR Reticious. By His 
Eminence, Richard Cardinal Cush- 
ing, D.D. (St. Paul Editions, Boston, 
Mass., 1959), pp. 260. Cloth, $3.00; 
paperback, $2.00. 


One wonders how a prelate as bur- 
dened with labor as the Cardinal-Areh- 
bishop of Boston finds time to publish 
books and pamphlets which, like those 
of his gifted predecessor, will weather 
well the ravages of time. Meditations 
for Religious may be taken as a meas- 
ure of the Cardinal’s literary stature. 

There are so many wonderfully ex- 
pressed and simply and clearly devel- 
oped thoughts that this reviewer does 
not hesitate to recommend it to religi- 
ous for meditational reading and in par- 
ticular to retreat masters who are al- 
ways searching for something novel and 
refreshing. They have both in this 
splendid series of simple meditations. 

Once, on retreat, this reviewer was 
told that “silence is the chapel of the 
mind.” He is unable to state precisely 
how many times, during retreats he him- 
self has conducted, that he gave ex- 
pression to this same enduring thought. 
Cardinal Cushing says the very same 
“Silence is 


the mother of great thoughts” (p. 21). 


thing in different words: 


So many practical literary virtues 
point up the value of this book that it 
would be impossible to name them all. 
We do believe that the Cardinal very 
wisely thinks of us priests when he sets 
down short sentences, some of them lit- 
Would 
that other gifted writers would adopt 


tle more than “catch phrases.” 
this very modern and most practical 
mode of holding interest. 

One may say that His Eminence de- 
velops throughout his fine book the 
thesis he states very early in the book 
(p. 31): 
up, we know too much.” 


“Tn this age we are too grown 


That, from a 





br 
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distinguished and dedicated Prince of 
the Church’s Senate is worth consider- 
ing. This book, published admirably, 
lucidly, and textually practical by the 
Daughters of St. Paul, develops that 
saving thought from page 17 to its in- 
evitable conclusion p. 270: “Oh, may 


we all meet where we shall see 


” 


our Savior face to face.... 


Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 


Questions Answered 
by Father Connell 


FATHER CONNELL ANSWERS MORAL 
Questions. By Very Rev. Francis J. 
Connell, C.SS.R.; edited by Eugene 
J. Weitzel, C.S.V. (The Catholie Uni- 
versity of America Press, Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1959), pp. 210. $3.75. 


This carefully edited and well-in- 
dexed little book clear and 
authoritative answers to moral 
These have been 


presents 
ques- 
tions of our times. 
taken from the writings of Father Con- 
nell over recent years and are presented 
according to such general headings as 
Faith, Justice, Religion, Veracity, Tem- 
perance, and the Seven Sacraments. 
Father Weitzel has chosen well and ar- 
ranged ‘the matter with care and ex- 
cellent taste. The best possible tribute 
can be paid the book by saying that one 
wishes it were longer, much longer. It 
is complete as far as it goes, but it 
would not be difficult to think of many 
more modern questions which either 
have already been answered by Father 
Connell elsewhere or which we wish 
could be answered by him and gathered 
in such handy form. 

We think particularly 
moral implications — of 
propaganda, polities, social questions, 
education, and_ industrial conflicts 
dividing Catholies today and frequently 
aligning the “Catholic” stand with a 
brand of morality entirely foreign to 


about the 
journalism, 








FAITHFUL SERVANT 





Spiritual Retreats and Letters of Blessed 
Claude La Colombiere, S.J., translated & 
edited by W. J. Young, S.J. 


A glimpse behind the outward events of 
the life of Blessed Claude, revealed 
through his retreat notes and letters to his 
spiritual children. An inspiring spiritual 
work of special appeal to the clergy and 
$6.50 


religious. 


THE QUEST FOR GOD 


Dom I. Ryelandt, O.S.B. 


A masterly application of the principles 
of the Rule of St. Benedict to the prob- 
lems of today. A new presentation of 
the same great principles which have 
been so admirably expounded by the 
late Abbot of Meredsous. $3.25 


SACRAMENTAL PRAYER 
Conrad Pepler, O.P. 


How liturgical prayer leads to the per- 
fection for which every Catholic prays. 
One of Father Pepler’s most important 


$2.75 


works. 


AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Realists and Idealists: A Catholic In- 


terpretation 
Sister Dorothy Jane Van Hoogstrate 


Scho:arly but very readable analysis of 
the current controversy concerning real- 
ism and idealism in international politics, 
by a Catholic scholar who is Dean of 
Webster College, Webster Groves Mis- 
$6.25 


souri. 


at your bookstore 


B. HERDER BOOK CO. 


17 S. Broadway 
St. Louis 2, Missouri 
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NEW COMFORT for YOU 


CONFESSIONAL CHAIRS 
A century of fine furniture —p brings you this 
pmo dl upholstered confessional chair, the Confes- 





FABRIC 
COVERED 


Overall height 35”—back height 19”. e Hand-rubbed 
fin ish eUpholstered foam- arm pads e Kiln-dried 
frame @ 1814” between arms—seat 20” 
deep ¢ Seat cushion top 2814” from floor @ Swivels 
completely within 30” space ¢ Stationary base, 
dome slides on legs.—Allso available in: 








NE neni cbdanenececowe $125.00 
Elastic Naugahyde Vinyl................. $95.00 
Specify color desired 


F.O.B. Chicago, Ill. 
SEATING CO. 


914 S. WABASH CHICAGO 5, ILL. 











Mueh Better Fund 
Raising Results 


If you are not satisfied with your fund-raising 
results, chances are you are reaching too many of 
the same prospects that are being solicited by 
others. This means not only lower contributions, 
but a lot of wasted money for postage and mailing 
in reaching these people. 


Semi-Private Lists Can Mean 
So Much 


You'll agree, I think, that any list which is limited 
to a single member in the family—and sold to 
scores of priests, etc., will soon become over- 
solicited. o wonder the returns are discouraging. 
On the other hand, when your names have been 
selected from among the two-to-six members 
listed on our master cards, it’s easy to see why your 
response should be so much healthier. Further- 
more, about 20% of our ae are dropped every 
year because of removals, etc. ph at least 
twice that many added. Can you "think of a better 
way to keep a list fresh, accurate and quasi- 
private? 


The Big Fund Raising Season 


The big fund-raising season will soon be in full 
swing. Why not make sure therefore that your 
appeals reach a much higher number of semi- 
private prospects instead of so many Catholics 
that are being hounded by others? The informa- 
tion focteded § in the new HPR folder may be 
worth thousands of dollars to you. Su ann we 
send you a copy? Remember, it’s FRE 


CATHOLIC LAITY BUREAU 
(Est. 1928) 
45 West 45th Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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such truly theological views as those 
taught by Father Connell and all great 
theologians of the past. It is, to say 
the very least, discouraging to contem- 
plate the influence which such as Ed- 
ward R. Murrow and Walter Reuther 
(and Drew Pearson in one memorable 
instance) have had on the thinking of 
Catholics on social matters, the cloak 
of respectability generously thrown 
over them by Catholic writers. 

Whenever social questions are 
touched upon in Father Connell An- 
swers Moral Questions, the solutions 
are truly those of the Church. This is 
particularly true of the chapter relating 
to matrimony. One wishes there could 
be a chapter on property rights in the 
light of true moral teaching to anchor 
down so many treatises on social jus- 
tice balooning on nothing more than a 
sentimental prejudice in favor of col- 
lectivism. One wishes, too, that there 
could be a chapter on conscience and 
personal accountability to counteract 
the wave of “salvation-by-submer- 
gence” theology which shatters the 
theology of human acts. Whenever 
Father Connell has grappled with this 
type of social question, he has stood 
valiantly for Catholic truth. We 
merely suggest from our little lowliness 
that he grapple more and let it be given 
to us in such explicit and handy form 
as this book gives. 

Whoever may spend a few hours 
reading the questions and solutions con- 
tained in this excellent little volume 
could, if he were so minded, perceive 
the distinctiveness of the Catholie moral 
All the main 
and adherence to the 


outlook on modern life. 
lines of veracity 
Church’s teaching magisterium are evi- 
dent. That its lights cannot be focussed 
on every specific in our confused socicty 
of today goes without saying. The book 
could do much to reorientate many who 
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In our Specialized Department, 
exclusively for the Clergy, we 
have a comprehensive selection of 


quality Clothing and Accessories. 





Members of the Clergy are given 
a 10% discount on all* purchases 


*Sale merchandise excepted 


Roger Pet 


1674 


company 


Makew & Merchants of Fine Clothes 


FIFTH AVENUE, at 41st St. 
NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 

















Burn Rubbish Safely 
Y a ,) Boy” 
ourpoor INCINERATOR 


Quickly, safely reduces 
to fine ash all burn- 
able rubbish, garbage, 
leaves, litter, etc., even 
in inclement weather. 
No extra fuel is re- 
quired. 


Lights at top burns 
downward. Construc- 
tion of cast iron and 
heavy gauge sheet 
iron completely 
coated with fire and 
weather resistant Vi- 
treous Porcelain 
Enamel. 


Endorsed by institutions 


and Fire Prevention 
Authorities from coast- 
to-coast. 





PRICES, f.0.b. Reading, Pa. 
No. 6—6 bu. capacity—wt. 150 lbs. $99.50 
Nor 33 bu. capacity—wt. 100 ibs. $59.50 
Write for descriptive circular 


J.W. Fiske moumonur 


METALS, INC. 


Dept. 9, 111 Pennsylvania Ave., Paterson, N. J. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 
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have wandered too far in 
fog and folly. 


progressive 
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Father Hoare’s Chart 


CHART OF THE APOSTOLIC SUCCESSION, 


By Rev. Charles Hoare (St. Leon- 
ards-on-Sea, Sussex, England., 1959), 


pp. 18 and Chart. $1.00. 


In his Chart of the 
sion published a little over a year ago in 
Britain, an old friend returns to us— 
Father Charles Hoare. Continuity 
(1937), Anglican Ordinations in_ the 
Reign of Queen Mary (1958), The Ead- 
Ordinal (1957) bespeak the 
acuteness of the mind of this gifted con- 
troversialist who has won an enduring 


Apostolic Succes- 


wardine 


spot in the hearts of American priests 
whose interest is the 

Our readers who have enjoyed the 
merits of Father Hoare’s excellent works 
will certainly wish to have his Chart of 
the This 
viewer has interested himself deeply for 
years in the matter so graphically out- 
lined on this Chart that he 
pay it and its author his highest com- 
mendation. 

The Chart is nicely folded and bound 
into a pamphlet-size publication which 
measures 8'/s by 5'/s inches. The 
Chart itself, when unfolded measures 
38'/2 by 29'/» inches. Very, very 
cleverly and very, very clearly Father 
Hoare what 
Norman Sykes admirably proved in his 
scholarly Old Priest and New Presbyter 


Anglican heresy. 


Apostolic Succession. re- 


can only 


demonstrates Professor 


(Cambridge Univ. Press, 1957) that 
Anglicanism’s desideratum was order 


rather than Orders. Now you can ap- 
preciate Dr. Sykes’ work at a cursory 
glance, the Chart (only) 
the Catholie position in 1558 followed 
by the extinction of the hierarchy. This 
is printed black and white. Then, 
on a pink background, is columned the 
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Anglican Schism created by Elizabeth 
I. Finally, in two black and white 
columns we have the Sede Vacante po- 
sition and after it the revival of the 
Catholic hierarchy. 

It is important to note that this chart 
is being very well received and has al- 
ready been the providential means of 
doing inestimable good in the apostolate 
of conversions from the Anglican min- 
istry in particular? 

This reviewer is proud to introduce 
this fine Chart of the Apostolic Succes- 
sion to American clergymen. The chart 
may be procured directly from Father 
Hoare, by addressing him at 25 Upper 
Maze Hill, St. Leonards-On-Sea, Sussex, 
England, or from the Catholic Union 
Store, 828 Main Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 

PauL R. Rust, O.M.LI. 


A Word on Recent Publications 
Sitio, a pocket-sized work of 126 
pages, is a book of thirty meditations 
for priests. Jesus Christ speaks in the 
first person to his priests about the 
priesthood, and the work is a welcome 
and natural companion to the priest’s 
breviary. Written orginally in Italian 
by Salesian Father Giuseppe Tomaselli, 
later translated into the French, Svrtio 
is now available to priests of the 
English-speaking world through the 
good offices of translator Father Thomas 
J. Donnelly of New York and editor 
Very Rev. Raphael Huber, O.F.M. 
Conv., former English confessor at St. 
Peter’s Basilica, Vatiean City, and 
former Professor of Church History at 
The Catholic University of America. 
The book sells at $1.00 and may be pur- 
chased directly from Father Huber, St. 
Anthony-on-Hudson, Rensselaer, New 
York, or from The Newman Bookshop, 

Westminster, Maryland. 
J.J. M. 
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Ballets More Effective Than Bullets? 


Vy hen the magic precision of the Bolshoi Ballet moves New York critics 
to pen rave notices; when a new Russian opera with its glorious score delights non- 
Communist ears; when Red athletes walk off with first places at a meet—the bureaucrats 
at the Kremlin feel a delicious red glow. 

Such cultural victories show a bourgeois world that Marxist society provides an 
atmosphere propitious for the development of the highest talent. “Materialism doesn’t 
stifle the human spirit,” is the hoped-for reaction. “Even a thing so delicate as exquisite 
music or so refined as the ballet is at home under Communism.” 

On the level of the arts and in athletic competition, Russia probably has a propa- 
ganda advantage in any cultural exchange program. In these fields, as in some scientific 
specialties such as rocketry, because of a vast reservoir of solid ability sharpened by all- 
out concentration of effort, the Russians often emerge tops. And their press is manipu- 
lated. 

Because it is Communist strategy to gear everything to political ends, it follows that 
the party strives to convince artists, athletes, and scientists that a winning performance is 
the finest patriotism. Further, leaders in these and allied fields receive enormous salaries 
and additional incentives. Success pays handsomely. 

Despite their present drawbacks, since they are here to stay, we favor an intensifica- 
tion of cultural exchanges. But we're convinced that the base must somehow be 
broadened to include more scholars, more books, more magazines, more films. Americans 
can go beneath the surface of the Communist propaganda line to discern the false values 
of scientific humanism. 

Our own publications going into Russia (few under current agreements), still stress 
our standard of living, influenced by a dictum credited to F.D.R.: “The best way to win 
over the Russians is to let them have copies of the Sears-Roebuck catalog.” Something 
is to be said in favor of reaching Russian citizens with the facts about economic pros- 
perity in a free enterprise system, but we must aim to appeal to something more profound 
than a hankering after electric razors and remote-control TV tuners. 

Exchange on the university level is desirable. We should welcome intelligent young 
Russians taking a close look at the ideas of Western democracy with its emphasis on the 
dignity of the individual. Of course, the students chosen will be considered politically- 
safe by their Red masters, but seeds of truth can germinate and produce a wholesome 
crop in time. And students we send to Russia ought to be superbly prepared to meet the 
challenges inevitably facing them. By the same token, all American high schools and 
colleges should have Pius XI’s encyclical on Atheistic Communism as required reading. 
U.S. youth (and adults) are too ignorant about what Communism 
really is. 

The best American brains and skill must be harnessed to the 
task of aiding Communist-dominated peoples to remember how 
untrue are the basic tenets of materialist philosophy. Infiltration is 
an indispensable technique in any battle, and the side that does 
not use it effectively in the war for men’s minds will one day rue 
bitterly its failure. 


AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M.Convy. 


Associate Editor 
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fund-raising € 
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FOLEY’S DUAL OBJECTIVE PLAN 


Too often, as sad experience attests, no provision is made during a capital- 
fund-raising campaign for the increased operating costs that are bound to result 
from new construction. 

As a booming population continues to require ever expanding facilities, the 
operating-cost problem will be compounded each year. 

If you seek a practical answer, let us tell you of a major new development in 
fund-raising that is now uniformly providing a financial solution in a dozen 
parishes of widely different types. 

We call it the Foley Dual Objective Program. 

In essence, it helps you achieve your prime goal of raising necessary capital 
funds, and at the same time it assures you of ordinary income adequately in- 
creased to cover your additional operating costs. 

Our Dual Objective Plan has been thoroughly field-tested and refined. One of 
its most commendable features is that it imposes no great added burden on 
your parishioners. 

Foley Associates is a national Catholic fund-raising organization. For full 
details on our new Dual Objective Program, write—or call collect—Foley Asso- 
ciates, Dept. H4, Professional Building, 35 Chestnut St., Rochester 4, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: PROFESSIONAL BLOG ROCHESTER 4, N.Y BA 5-2664 


312 E. Wisconsin, Milwaukee e 3617 S. W. 23 Court, Ft. Lauderdale, Fia 
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Made from carefully-refined stocks of the 
world’s finest beeswax, Will & Baumer Paschal 
Candles . . . each with the rubrical insignia of 
the new Easter ordo. . . are available in stand- 
ard lengths and three attractive designs: the 
plain; ornamented, with classical gold-leaf 
decoration on raised wax; and the new incised 
Benedictine design. The last-named is also 


available in the short 27-inch size in answer HOLY SATURDAY CANDLES 


the growing demand for a one-year candle suit 




























able for the Baptistry after Ascension Thursday. Encourage active participation of the 
This, in recognition of the Easter redemption laity in Lumen Christi ceremonies. To re- 
whereby man is born again into a new child- — flect the purity of the Paschal Candle, 
hood of innocence. Holy Saturday Candles are also made 






All candles are inscribed with the outline of — of 100% pure beeswax. They are fash- 
the Cross, the letters Alpha and Omega and _ ioned in the traditional cierge shape 
the numerals of the year. All are packed com- — used in the early days of the church. 
plete with Incense Grains, Paschal Nails and a Protective paper bobeches are supplied 
marking stylus. for each candle. 


















Ask your Will & Baumer representative or write for complete details and prices. 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 


Syracuse, N.Y. Established 1855 


The Pioneer Church Candle Manufacturers of America 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
Boston—71 Broad St. © New York—15 East 32nd St. @ Chicago—162 N. Franklin St. 
Los Angeles—954 S, Flower St, © Montreal—12 Montee dy Moulin, Laval-des-Rapides 











